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To the Right Honourable 


Sir ROBERT WALPOLE, 


cherte of the Exchequer, ; 
Sc. Se. Ec. 


HE Author of 
== the following 
Diſcourſe pre- 
ſumes to 1n- 
{cribe it to fo 
great a name, not from any 

A 2 opi- 


DE DICATTON 


opinion that a performance 
of his could 4 ph: the ho- 
nour of ſo illuſtrious a pa- 
tronage; but as a perſon ſo 
extenſive in his regard to 
the publick happineſs may 
be end to have ſome 
intereſt in a well meant en- 
dead our to explain the prin- 
ciples of virtue. 


Ix theſe Reflexions on 
mankind ſeem to repreſent 
them in a view too favour- 
able, the miſtake may ariſe 
from ſuch an attention to 
extraordinary examples of 
benevolence as makes us o- 
verlook human nature in 
the common practice, and 
| betrays 


N 


DEDICATION, 


betrays us into the ſame er- 
ror on the ſide of good · na- 
ture, which others have 
committed in the extreme 
of cenſure: An error more 
agreeable to humanity, and 
no leſs favour'd by obſerva- 
tion as the virtues of ſome 
are as conſpicouſly ab 
common ſtandard of” men, 


as the vices of others are be- 


low it. 


the 


WERE ſome more apt to 


be entertain with thoſe 
cool ſpec lations which turn 
the mind on its own actions, 


the heat of diſputes would 


probably be leflen'd by their 
influence, and that political 


ſpleen 


DEDICATION. 
ſpleen which runs eaſily in- 
to fatyr would be diverted 
into a proper channel, and 
become a profitable ſeverity 

on themſelves. 


WHATEVER importance 
rl 2 -f - 
ap ay of warmth for the 


with a multitude of judges, 
the impartial muſt ever ſuſ- 
pect a concern as too inte- 
reſted which vents itſelf in 
a bitterneſs of zeal againſt 


perſons in authority: As in- 


clination to invective can be 
none of the virtuous endow- 
ments of a patriot, the to- 
leration of abuſes in this 


way muſt at leaſt prove that 


we 


pu may 25 a man 


„ 


. 


. 


a valuable liber 


DEDICATIO 
we are in no danger of loſing 


tf. 


Tux character of a cham- 
pion in the noble cauſe of 
liberty might furniſh ſome 
plauſible pretence to licen- 
tious writing, if that had not 7 
appear d in ſo many diffe- 
rent forms, and with eat 
an allay of bad qualities, that 
like adulterated com one 


cannot determine its real by 
the current value. 


Trar his Majeſty may e- 
ver reign over the hearts of 
his ſubjects, and that power 
where it is lodged may con- 


tinue to act for the com- 


mon 


DEDICATION: 
RM 1 * 
mon welfare, and prove the 
means of tranſmitting to 
poſterity that excellent con- 
ſtirution we have long en- 
joy d is the prayer of one 
Who, was his name conſi- 
derable, would ask leave to 
be with profound reſpect, 
* 4 8 Ho 


* 
* 
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Your moſt obedient, 


aud moſt humble Servant, i 
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PREFACE. 


e late writers bitve ted J 
N jon le ori religion 22 | 
cult ſpeculations of natufal 2 | 
2 2% and others, (as particu- 
| the very learne * 
Clark,) — purſued the ſame ſubjef in 
manner too metaphyſical to be of general wy 
while a third have advanc'd ſuch principles 


as pats our ideas of _ religion. It 


whe not e Dew that all 
chat 1 Age © Supreme eine which 
we do not owe to — religion, may be de- 
duced in a more eaſy and intelligible manner 
few n obſervations human nature 
| relation of outward objects to our hap- 
| 222 and at the ſame time to prove, that the 
257% % Heathen Writers, (as they ſeldom or ne- 
ver argue in the metaphyſical way,) deriv'd all 
their notions of the ks from the Jane _— 
f TI, 12 
1. = Fs AS 


„ H El. 
As the argument from facts contains all 
the certainty concerning the unity and goodneſs 
_of God, which thoſe people are capable wwho 
cannot. enter into a philoſophical proof; ſo the 
principle of one ſupreme goodneſs is the foun- 
dation of all thoſe truths of natural religion, 


about which the wiſer part of mantind have 
in all ages agreed. 


THE following Diſcourſe may furmſh the 
reader with a proper argument for the uſeful- 
neſs and neceſſity of revelation, while it ſhews 
not only the univerſal ignorance and idolatry 
of the Heathen Vulgar ; but the prevailing 
inclination of ſome who were - wiſer either to 
queſtion a particular providence. or to main- 
tain an evil principle, ow certain difficult 
appearances in the condition of good and bad 
men, which muſt ever be too bard. for mere 
philoſophy. It requires little knowledge in the 
hiflory of mankind to obſerve, that the there: 
is a natural and ſufficient evidence fon one. 
Being perfectly good, to the thinking part of 
the world, from the reaſon of things; that 
this belief - could not be preſery'd among tbe 
Vilgar, but in a way of certainty more a- 

dapted to common underſtanding; I mean by 
a tradition of facts, to trace which through. 
all the ages of the ævorld, till it once terminate 
in one common ſource ſeems to be a more con- 
vincing method of confirming the unlearned in 
thoſe truths on which revelation depends, than 
that of mere abſtrafed ſpeculation, which 
(while 
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The PREFACE. 
(while the learned are not generally inclin d to 
value) the Vulgar cannot poſſibly underſtand. 


NO man's underſtanding is fo much ſupe- 


rior to that of others, as not to need their aſ- 


fiflance;, and where reaſon is ſufficient for its 


. own conduct, and is not able by the means of 
reading to ſtrike out a new light ; there in a 
ſatigfaction however to underſtand what were 
the ſentiments of mankind, who lib d at dif- 
ferent times, concerning a ſubject in which all 
men are concern'd, and to he able to prove 
from their agreement not only in the ſame way 
of ts ar, but in the ſame expreſſions, that 
they deriv'd their ideas from the ſame original, 


THE following Diſcourſe is introduc'd in 
. very formal manner being once defign'd to 
be the firſt of ſome others on the ſubject 4 
naturul religion; but being willing to leade 
it to the better confideration of the reverend 
Clergy, he ſhould be glad if one of that cha- 
rafter would give us à plain and familiar ac- 
count of the grounds of religion without an 
mixture of hard words and abſtracted ſpecu- 


lations. 


AS the Author had no opportuuity of con- 
ſulting the Engliſh Writers on the ſame ſub- 
ject, the reader is defir d to excuſe any miſ- 
rake which might happen in the few Referen- 
ces made to ſuch as a flip of memory. 
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” Bone etrors there are in the Greek, which ought to be placed 
to the printer's account. One fault there 1s in p. 33, which 
affects the ſenſe, where inftead of aniver/al earthquake, read 
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REFLEXIONS 
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Natural Religion. 


DiscouRset I. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


” Z tes 42255 * UM AN E. life 18 ſubject to 
do many hardſhips and mit- 
1 fortunes, that we need all 
the aſſiſtance of philoſophy 
do bear it with patience. 


> >, 
* 2 ' 
When reaſon cannot afford 


il 
W 


$ 
relief, we are glad to ſeek it from the gay 


objects about us, and flying from ourſelves, 


ſhun that hated reflexion we cannot make 
agreeable. 
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Wanrt of thought is but a palliating 
remedy, and the pooreſt refuge to which 
a reaſonable mind can be reduc d. Under- 
ſtanding is not only uſeleſs to the owner, 
if it is not employ'd, but a real diſadvan- 
tage; not to add, that a man muſt want 
the beſt conſolation of life, who conſiders 
reaſon as his enemy. 


WHATEVER Pains people take to lay 
thinking aſide as an unprofitable faculty, 
the mind of man is ſo active a principle, 
that it can very hardly be reſtrained from 
exerting itſelf in ſome improvement or 
other. To this natural activity we owe ſo 
many valuable diſcoveries for the good of 
mankind, ſo many profound endeavours to 
explain what the author of nature made 
uncomprehenſible, and, when men are out 
of humour with themſelves and the u- 
lick, ſo many diſobliging paradoxes 
cerning religion and politic ks. 


NorTHinG has been more abus'd than 
reaſon, or apply d to worſe purpoſes; we 
ought not therefore to neglect its improve- 
ment, or be ungrateful to the author; the 
ſolid advantages which ſociety and particu- 
lars receive from a juſt uſe of human un- 


derſtanding, make a large amends for all 


the 


——— - . 


13] 


the inconyeniencies and miſthiefs of a 
wrong application. 


Wiz man under no obligations but 

thoſe of ſelf- love, or was mere ſenſation 

| the ſource of all our pleaſure, we could 
not employ ourſelves ſo well as in thoſe 
inventions which extend the ; of ſen- 
ſible enjoyment. The arts of policy and 
commerce would be of all others moſt ya- 
| luable, and far preferable to the moſt in- 
genious ſpeculation of virtue and religion, 
which would only be an art to be very 
idle with abundance of pains. But as men 
of ſenſe in all ages, who yet had no reaſon 
| to be diſcontented with life, have been 
fond of thoſe * enquiries which recom- 
mend the notion and practice of religion; 
and as thoſe who are leaſt diſpos'd to fa- 
vour it, find ſome difficulty to extinguiſh - 
the impreſſions of a governing mind, and 
the eſſential difference of human actions. 
And others who are unthinking enough to 
B 2 rame 


The improvement of the mind by knowledge, eſpeci- 

ally that which relates to practice has been generally pre- 

| ferr'd to other accompliſhments. 
1 « Gorphyr. de Vita Pythag. Cant. 1655. Tabula Tagenve 
ua ανꝓ e,, Tio yap Boro diuvadba Tos aye 
YewTss ae Ow Tagerhnons. The ſame Author, De 
Abſtinent. ſect. 44. Kall Tav]s dlizynoyerar p I g 
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141 
frame no fix'd and particular ideas of vir- 
tue, are yet ſenſible of its general tendency 
to publick and particular happineſs, a diſ- 
courſe of this kind intended to prove that 
ſuch ſentiments are founded in nature, and 


agreeable to the common ſenſe of mankind, 
cannot be conſider'd as a meer amuſement.” - 


Ir muſt be confeſs d, that human under- 
ſtanding cannot boaſt of many diſcoveries 


in religion, and that all the advantages 
which learning can give men are not ſuffi- 


cient to ſecure them from deception; who 


are often. led aſide by the prejudice of 


others, as well as impos'd on by their own. 


Bur the poſſibility of miſtakes can be 
no peculiar objection to religious enquiry ; 


no man conſiders" the want of infallibility 


as a reaſon for not looking into his affairs, 
and why it ſhould be an argument againſt 
the beſt exerciſe and improvement of the 


mind, is not ſo eaſy to underſtand. 


* Taz conſequences of thinking juſtly in 
this or any other affair which concerns 
* Arrian. Comment. in Epictet. c. x. p. 136. Cant. 1655. 
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the enjoyment. of ourſelves are too conſi- 
derable to be neglected. Religion may 
pretend to chis character if any other ſub- 
ject can; and was it a mere prejudice, and 
all the comfort we receive from it a dream 
of happineſs, yet as it affords a great part 
of the pleaſure of a life (phantaſtick enough 
in all its enjoyments) no man would find 
it his intereſt to be undeceiv' d, unleſs the 
entertainments of appetite could be 2 
ſtronger antidote. againſt the ſorrows of life 
than the joys of reflexion, or that plea- 
ſure which ariſes: from the proſpect of heres 
after, Other, ſpeculations. may be more 
admir'd, but that knowledge which leads 
to virtue miſt ever be thought to deſerve 
the preference, till men can arrive at an 
indifference about the future, and a neg- 
lect of the moſt important intereſts. of this 
world. wv e ed 2D amat 5 


Tu preſent age is ſufficiently diſpos d to 
enquire and none ever expreſs'd a higher 
taſte of religious liberty *. It were well the 
inquiſitive humour was always under a due 
regulation, and governed more by a love 


of 


* Hierocl, De Prov. p. 173. Lond. 1651.—y 4vyy erar- 
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of truth, than the warmth of intereſt, or 
a partial inclination to contradict receiv d 
opinions. But tis not for me to adviſe the 
publick: If this diſcourſe is uſeful either 
2 the attention of people to a ſubje& 
eee or to make others write the 
way with more dne the author 


tees gained his end. 


* Lat gels and unreaſonable prejudices make the beſt 
anderftandi 2 of 4 1 eu and involves it in 
4 


The reaſon why 0 le are ſo t to miſtake in matt 
* , is not * want of underſtand- 
ins NN paſſions, 
ch makes them too attentive to the objects of pleaſure 
and buſineſs, to mind an y thing which might divert them 
from'their favourite purſuits . 
Ariſtotle de cœlo, lib. r. c. 11, Francf 1601. Ka- a 
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Some reflexions to ſhew the u ofa 
1 of ſuch diſcourſes. 4 "4 


ERE thoſe gentlemen who are moſt 
enclined to underyalye ſpeculations 

of this nature, moſt converſant in the ſub= 
ject of them, the world would conſider 


their judgment, when they let them Know 
that nothing of this Kind deſerves any no- 
tice with ſufficient reſpe&; it would be 
valued as a diſcovery which had coft them 
pains, and a charitable caution to preyent 
the loſs of time. But the caſe is frequent- 
ly very much otherwiſe ; not to obſerve, 
that an univerſal diſlike of religious enqui- 


ries is too undiſtinguiſhing to be free from 
prejudice. 


Ir muſt be owned, that the bulk of 
mankind are not capable of nice enqui- 
ries about truth; or if they were, a 
ſubject which requ red too much attention 
would be improper to thoſe who were ob- 
liged to be otherwiſe employ d. We can- 
not deny that religion has too. often ap- 
peared i in ſo unfamiliar a dreſs, and many 


{ſpeculations 
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ſpeculations about it have been of fo cu- 

rious and abſtracted a kind, ſo as to place 

a thing which ought to be of vulgar uſe, 

ö very much above vulgar capacity. But 

writers on every ſubject have their defects; 

5 nor is this altogether ſo abſtruſe, as ſome, 

N to excuſe their neglect, would make it. 
Thoſe ordinary minds whom nature have not 
form'd for philoſophy, are yet capable to di- 
ſtinguiſh between truth and falſehood, right 
and wrong, ſo far as religion is properly con- 
cerned in the difference. Tho” theſe are not 
ſufficient for a minute examination into the 
degrees of evidence, nor a very elaborate ſpe- 
culation about it, ſenſe is however too com- 
mon to let them be ignorant of an obvious 
appearance; as any man may diſtinguiſh be- 
tween a ſign- poſt and a fine picture, with- 
out any skill in painting. The religion 
of nature, to which the following diſcourſe 
relates, is of ſo plain a character, that it 
requires no depth of genius, or attainments 
in learning, to underſtand it. A mind cool 
and * unpaſſionate, without a biaſs from 

. intereſt © 
. * OuraffeCtions are frequently concealed under an *art- 
ful diſguiſe, which makes it difficult in many caſes to know 
whether we are free from paſſion or not. A man may cer- 
tainly conclude he is not, when he does not allow an equal 

| conſideration to what may be alledged againſt his intereſt, 
or when he condemns, as of no weight, what he has not 
taken pains to examine. The cauſe of ſach prejudices is 


frequently an overweening opinion of our own, which 
is 


4 
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[9] 


intereſt and diſhoneſt affection, with ordi- 
nary abilities, and the ſame concern to uſe 
them well, which every body knows to be 
his intereſt in affairs of any concernment ; 
a mind, I fay, with ſuch homebred quali- 
fications, may judge with as much cer- 
tainty of the mere dictates of nature, as a 
man of letters, I mean fo far as is neceſſary 
to the conduct of life *. Whatever direction 
may be requiſite in an enquiry about re- 
vealed religion, every man muſt be a com- 
petent judge of natural, Few have an 
underſtanding fo bad as averſion and preju- 
dice would make it; and ſcarce any are fo 
much employ'd, as not to allow ſome atten- 
tion to matters of little conſequence. 


As for the learned part of mankind, who 
ſpend their time in profound reſearches, and 
who negle& ſuch ſpeculations, not becauſe 
they have too little, but as themſelyes think, 
too much underſtanding, one may . ob- 

erve 


is always accompanied with a contempt of other people's 
judgment. Thus it happens while the credulous are ſeduced 

y an implicit aſſent to the learning of others, thoſe who 
are called fort eſprits are very frequently deceived by their 
own, and ſo become their own dupes. 

* There is little occaſion one would think to make diſ- 
courſes on what is ſufficiently clear and plain in itſelf ; 
but indeed this evidence and perſpicuity is too often over- 
2 a ſtudied ignorance, Iich the vicious derive from 
inte 


, and the learned from aflfectation. 


C 


4 
ſer ve of them, that their attention is fre- 
quently employ'd about matters more 
difficult without the ſame importance to 
deſerve it. The age of the world is a 
thing no leſs important to know, than that 
of a medal, and among all the produc- 
tions of nature, there is none ſo beautiful 
and excellent as the author, 


Plato * compaxes a man deftitute of 
uſeful knowledge, to a patient without a 
phyſician, or a veſſel at ſea without a pilot 
to ſteer her; and very juſtly obſerves, that 


all the advantages of life are inſufficient to 


make a perſon DaPPY who wants this ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſition for the enjoyment of 
himſelf. + Another of the antients, whoſe 


judgment 


* Plato Alcibiades 2. pag. 249. Cantab. de Reb. Dion. 
Ae 46g. 144 70M xa ov nr THY pEAAsTay eos Pracehar - 
Tav]ns Tus ex45npns arlsy oa wage abers}]a Tale u Tu- 
vos KUSS, Toy aogdakus miAnov]a mxuy. Without this 
neceſſary knowledge of right and wrong, and what relates 
to it, an entenſiye learning is of little uſe in the conduct 
of life. 2 Sn Thy A] Torvualauay Te K ao- 
Aulexviav x] oegayes yaroy The emnirnpune, Aſous- 
vos Ns uo pid, EX4SNs TwY aNAGAY dp £8 T e Sixaas 
BOAAGY Hart Xenotlar at ujpa avivevCeernle Sid]erov 
2% aeAaſw Y gory. 

+ Ariſtotle Ethic. cap. xii. I. 6. ayzv vs (ovornas 6fes) 
BN EE pauvos]ar xrar ANY £0145 08904 078 waree Tod) 
iXvew aveu ont; xivepere onuCavs cpanrnchut ty uews 
Je To wn ul £Y a1 T0 xa EJavba. 

Aclmoi Idea Phicloſ. Plat. Ox. 1667. cap. de bonis, ſpeak- 
ing of that knowledge which relates to morals 20% 
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judgment none ever diſparaged, without a 
reflexion upon his own, very juſtly obſerves, 
that paſſion, if it is not conducted by 
knowledge, is like an unweildy body with- 
out eye- ſight to direct its motion, and pre- 
vent a fall. But ſuch compariſons can be 
of little uſe to confirm a truth which car- 
ries in itſelf a ſufficient evidence. 


Few ſubjects have been more handled, 
or with greater advantage, than the reli- 
gion of nature. Schemes of what reaſon 
teaches, both in relation to theory and 
practice, have been rais'd with much art 
upon a very narrow bottom. The grounds 
of moral good and evil have been demon- 
ſtrated by judicious reflexions on human 
nature, and the origin of political ſocieties. 
A late excellent author“ has happily traced 
the ſeveral duties of nature to their proper 
ſource, and deliver'd a more intelligible ac- 
count of the ground of ſuch obligations than 
any perhaps had done before. To theſe va- 
luable diſcourſes, ſome reflexions may be 
added on the fame ſubject, which may not 
be altogether uſeleſs to thoſe who are no 
wifer than the author of the following, 

C 2 without; 
KERN uEVOY Ke Gwpd]og vſtciny has WVeur IE! wat KAANT A 
Jer Tt taatAkoy eva bd H. 
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* Cumberland, Woolſton. 
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without detracting from the worth of bet- 


ter performances, or being too much ob- 


liged to them. There can be no occaſion 


to excuſe an endeayour to make the grounds 


of natural virtue appear reaſonable, and 
to ſupport it by authorities from antient 


writers. If ſome have boldneſs enough to 


attack the foundations of religion, others 
ought to be encouraged to defend them as 
they are able. Whatever evidence accrues 
to the religion of nature, that of revela- 
tion muſt gain by it, which cannot ſtand 
upon another foundation, nor be ſolidly 
defended but by thoſe principles which are 
either common to both, or at leaſt not 
inconſiſtent with the certainty of rea- 
ſon. Indeed a perſon might as well ex- 
pect to ſecure a houſe by deſtroying the 
foundation, as to procure any advantages 
to revelation by an invective againſt reaſon : 
Or, to uſe another compariſon, the defects 
of the laſt can no more be remedied, by 
laying it aſide, than a dimneſs of the 
eyes can be cured by putting them out. 


No diſcourſes, however intended, have a 
worſe tendency than ſuch as contain a ge- 
neral ſatire upon human underſtanding, or 
which unreaſonably ſuppoſe that reaſon 
and chriſtianity are rivals in character. 
Tho! the laſt is not more antient than our 

da vi- 


[137 | 
Saviour, it ſtands upon principles which 
are at leaſt as old as the creation, 


WHATEVER uncertainty and ignorance 
poor mortals labour under (too evident to 
be denied, and too great to admit of re- 
medy without a revelation) ſome truths 
ſhine upon us with ſo irreſiſtible a force, 
that no degree almoſt either of ignorance 
or depravity, is enough to deſtroy their 
evidence. And however men are inclined, 
from particular motives, to diſparage hu- 
man underſtanding, and its capacity, few 
there are who are not prepoſſeſſed in fa- 
your of their own; and while they are 
very active in deſtroying the ſpeculations 
of other people, are yet very poſitive in 
aſſerting their own favourite ſchemes; an 


argument that ſcepticiſm is ny little 
elſe than affectation. 


OrnkERSs make too great a complement 
to human underſtanding; they talk high 
of its ſufficiency, and, as if they intended 
to introduce a popery into natural religion 
itſelf, they have pleas d themſelves with 
the notion of infallible judgment. And 
indeed if nothing more is meant, but that 
ſome truths are undoubtedly certain, no 


man can caſily deny it, who ſuppoſes that 
our reaſon and ſenſes were beſtow'd to be of 


{ome 
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ſome uſe: Tho' if this infallible judgment 


comes to be examined, it will not be found 
of ſufficient extent to anſwer all the uſeful 
and neceſſary purpoſes of human life. 


* A third ſort, without any intention to 


make the goſpel appear an unneceſſary in- 


ſtitution, have perhaps too much flatter'd 
the natural abilities of men for the diſco- 
very of truth ; and without a due regard 
to the circumſtances of a heathen, haye 
made an eſtimate of his capacity by the 
meaſure of their own, overlooking thoſe 
peculiar advantages for ſeeing more clearly, 
and to a greater diſtance, which we owe to 
the religion of Jzsus. -* In this view of 
human capacity, the creed of nature has 
been enlarged to ſo many articles, that 
Plato, or the wiſeſt of philoſophers, would 
not have ſo eaſily owned it for theirs ; 
while ſeveral truths have been placed in 
the claſs of natural, which none ever re- 
ceived for ſuch but a belieyer of revealed 
religion. | 


To 


* Some learned men have made ſome articles of natu- 
ral religion to be ſtrictly demonſtrable, which it may be 
do not admit of fo high an evidence. What theſe are may 
appear afterwards. 

* Several articles of the chriſtian faith, particularly 
that of the trinity, have been proved from the writings of 
heathen philoſophers. 


? 


EI 


Io avoid this ano would not be 
very judicious, to reduce all the natural 
attainments of reaſon to mere heatheniſm, 
which was nothing better than a ſtrange 
medley of ignorance and ſuperſtition. Rea- 
ſon had fo little ſhare in the corruptions of 
idolatry, that it would be very unreaſon- 
able to call them the religion of nature. 
What reaſon unaſſiſted teaches, is to be 
learned, not from the practice of a heathen 
vulgar, or the ſyſtems of a chriſtian di- 
vine, but can only be collected from the 
writings of thoſe who eſcaped the com- 
mon contagion, and made the beſt uſe of 
their natural abilities, without having any 
farther advantages. Some there were in all 
ages of this character, who thought with 
the wiſe, while they ſpoke and ated with 
the yulgar; whatever compliance intereſt 
obliged them to make with the reigning 
humours of the multitude, their minds 
were preſery'd untainted: ſo that tho” their 
practice was idolatry, their ſentiments were 
the religion of nature, as their genuine 
writings ſufficiently prove. 


Crap, 
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Crap. IL 


A general account of the 
ſubjett. 


XS aQtion is the end and proper bu- 


ſineſs of life, a man muſt live to 
very little advantage who engages too 
far in ſpeculations. Human capacity is 
too contracted a thing to anſwer very dif- 
fererit purpoſes ; ſo that an uncommon ap- 
plication to what is curious muſt neceſſarily 
divert from the eaſier and more uſeful pur- 
ſuits of knowledge and action. As private in- 
tereſt and publick good are adyanc'd not 
by ſtudy but buſineſs, a meer Virtuoſo 
makes but an indifferent figure in life, be- 
ing one, who with uncommon -abilities is 
at great Pains to be a very uſeleſs mem- 
ber of the publick. From ſuch a conſide- 
ration as this * the wile Socrates highly 
| con- 


Xenoph. Apolog. Lond. 1720. p. 21. concerning Secra- 
tes, Oud's yay tet Ths Twy ναναν onoiws nTe7 ? D ak- 
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condemn'd the immoderate ſtudy. of nature, 
ang - even too curious a purſuit of that 
ſcience which of all others has produc'd 
the. moſt uſeful diſcoveries, conſidering every 
part of knowledge as amuſement and whim, 
which lay out of the road of 28 In 
the ſame view Plato, his diſciple, ob- 


ſerves, 
70 ev]e uoreawlas enideryve. And Aron, p. 278. 
o fs el Tu AS Eνmqm warlayey x afahunTe; ags- 
£95 Yrνον %, Tds erg αανονẽ aviev aro Th; ne neu Tas 
weeudss ameleerer. rode He EUV, &c. But tho 
Socrates confin'd his application to the ſtudy of morals, 
there are many other branches of knowledge, if not of 
equal value, at leaſt _ uſeful. 44 13 
Marcus Antoninus adviſes ſtudious people to baniſh from 
their minds the thirſt of books, left they ſhould go diſ- 
contented to the grave, lib. ii. Tyy de B., * we, 
un iger &TrolJayns, which may be underſtood in a 
good ſenſe. Tag's 2 
5 * Plato's Georgias quoted by Aul. Gell. cap. 42. lib. 10. 
Noctes Attic. $1A9opie yy ag % es Nαe,j cg ills 
e ra eb T nanue way de T2179. Ss of]: 
27 14 Tn qua o avdewroy, ay Nee Tevy"'d puns 
1 xa: Toppe YT NARS CLAOG PN) 21h y Rn as] by ae 
ve ſoye H g &c, Elſewhere he makes knowledge (I 
mean that which is curious) to be a hindrance to action, 
Alcib. 2. p. 248. Abet TeAd afgToHls moAkois Use uad 
Uurre es d ed ever Toe e ana m@polupnoorra H, 
ee Ta) a ay ad\wgiw n on νν ede %. 
| However, every part of knowledge has its proper uſe- 
falneG, and therefore one may juſtly condemn the opinion 
of the Eſſenes, who, as Philo informs, deſpis'd all enquiries 
but ſuch as related to the Deity, and the origin of things, 
De Vita Contemplativa. $4a0goquas % To per Aoy1ev we - 
eu 4v& Katy. &5s KTHOW ageTH; AoyoOnggts To Je Quixay 
g Nel 1. 47 arfgorivny Quo WETEWEINEY aus. TONS 
or TAHYITay QuTs Feet ura Fes Os Kar Tus Te- 
Tay] GG Yereoius* pAogopaTa. Men commonly acquire 
this contempt of learning by being too much vers'd in 
diſputable points, or by _— too eaſily upon 2 
L * * W 4 h 
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ſerves, that too great attachment toiphiles 
ſophy in an age capable of action was the 
bane of haman life, and neceſſarily pro- 
duc'd an ignorance of what is much more 
valuable, and that a perſon with this learn 
ed itch was more unfit for fociety than 
the moſt ignorant part of mankind. - 


KnowLEDGE relating to neceſſa truths 
which ariſe from known and ſelf-eyident 
principles, with which they have a de- 


monſtrable connexion, it may be human 


underſtanding is not capable of any great 
attainments which deſerve this name; our 
ideas are not many, at leaſt, thoſe which 


are fo clear and diftin, that we can cer. 


tainly judge of their agreement and diſ- 
agreement, and where this immediate evi- 
dence is wanting, it is not eaſy in many 
caſes to diſcover proper medium by hic 

to compare our ideas ; and could we eaſily 
find a common meaſure, the concluſions we 
arrive at by theſe compariſons, are not al- 
ways uſcfyl enough to reward the diſco- 
| 255 | | Very. 
which afterwards appear to be falſe, Plato Phædo. p. 133. 
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very. Humane life is ſo ſhort, and the 


objects of uſeful knowledge ſo many, 
that no enquiry can deſerve a very mi- 
nute attention, which bas not a great con- 
cerriment to recommend it; a traveller muſt 
not go out of his way at every turn to 
pleaſe his curiofity ; but ſure it would be 
madneſs to wander from his road' meerly 
to overcome the difficulty of travelling in 


Ox all the objects of human undeſtand- 
ing, none can exceed the uſefulneſs of reli- 
gion; and ſo far as it lies in reducing hu- 
man actions to a ſtandard, men of all ſorts 
have agreed in their eſteem of it; there 
is not indeed the ſame conſent of judgment 
concerning thoſe enquiries which are of a 
more ſpeculative nature, But as actions 
muſt be founded in principles of truth; 
which we call motives, without which 
there could be no rules of conduct but fan- 
cy and inclination, and as theſe reaſons of 
action cannot be underſtood without ſome 
reflexion, hence ariſes the uſefulneſs” of 
ſuch diſquiſitions, which, if human nature 
is not either flatter'd or diſparag'd by them, 
ought at once to diſplay what knowledge 
we can attain by an unaſſiſted enquiry 
and point out what addition to it may be 
farther uſeful or neceſſary, ought to ſhew 
the evidence and r of truth, and 

2 at 
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at the ſame time to ſatisfy and raiſe dur 
defire of ITE: 


And as men are apt to loſe their: time 
in impracticable attempts to enlarge their 
knowledge beyond the bounds which na- 
ture has — rib'd to them, no diſcourſes 
are more uſeful than thoſe which give us a 
juſt idea of our own abilities; for by ex- 
ceeding the boundaries of nature, men, by 
converſing too much with difficulties, fre- 
quently contract an averſion to truth. And 
as credulity ſometimes produces an exceſ- 
ſive diſtruſt of men, when our good nature 
happens to have been often deceiv'd, ſo a 
flattering notion of our own underſtanding 
after we haye had experience enough to be 
undeceiy'd, generally ends. in a ground- 


leſs contempt of reaſon and its attain- 
ments 81 2 
Nortrinc has expos'd accounts of natu- 
ral religion to more ſuſpicion, or indeed 
more defeated the ends of them, than a 
neglet to mark out the bounds between 
nature and revelation. Men by a very odd 
way of judging, have been apt to conſider 
demonſtrations of the being and attributes 
of Gop, and of all the other truths of na- 
tural religion, as an implicit denial of the 
uſeful- 


2 See that excellent paſſage of Plato's Plicede, p. 133 
nt. 
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uſefulneſs or the leaſt neceſſity of teyela- 
tion. Others, who were no friends to 
revealed religion, have been very ſond of 
ſuch demonſtrations of the firſt a {cem'd 
to make'the laſt an uſeleſs inſtitution; ſo 
that while the authors really intended to 
promote by ſuch diſcourſes the common 
cauſe of religion and virtue, that of chri- 
ſtianity appear'd to ſome in a very bad 
light. For as the author of nature never 
acts without reaſon, it is not likely they 
thought that men ſhould be taught by 
miracles what they knew ſufficiently be- 
fore, or might acquire by ordinary means“. 


Tus end of the following reflexions is to 
deſcribe what religion a man was like to 
have, who had not ſeen the Bible. And as 
this is more a point of fact than reaſon, 
and our notions'are very apt to receive a 
tincture from education; tis more: proper 
perhaps in the deciſion of this queſtion to 
conſult thoſe who were meer philoſophers, 
and the conſtitution of human nature, than 


our own ideas, or the labour'd dior o 
1 writers. | 


N 0 Geaatioe a man can be in is more 
proper for receiving either what reaſon or 
revelation teaches, than a wiſe diſtruſt of 

a 


The writer of this does not pretend to approve this 
manner of reaſoning, 


1 

ourſelves; it may be thoſe who have toil'd 
hard in what one may call. the drudgery 
of truth, are the only perſons too little 
in love with their own underſtanding to 
expect from it any great diſcovery. No- 
thing is eaſier than to talk of demonſtra» 
tion, nor ſo hard as to arrive at it, and it 
may be one of the worſt effects of conver- 
fing too much with our own ideas, is, 
that we are apt to make them the mea- 
ſure of truth, and a ſtandard to other peo- 
ple, without making proper allowance for 
their different circumſtances of underſtand- 
ing, and unequal advantages for the diſco- 
very. 


Axcuukxrs for religion which are 
built upon the nature of things, have this 
advantage, that they do not depend upon 
any particular ſet of notions, nor the ar- 
bitrary ſchemes of the learned; theſe are 
legible by all in the book of the creation, 
and written by the author in fo fair a 
hand, that the moſt ignorant may read 
them; whereas metaphoſical proofs, I mean 
thoſe which are meerly ſuch, are generally 
neither ſo ſolid, as to convince the learned; 
nor ſo plain, as to be underſtood by the 
illiterate part of mankind ; like ſome an- 
cient writings, the characters are very bad, 
and the ſenſe, when we have found it, does 
not reward our pains. = 
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Tux religion of nature {to ſpeak. ſtrict- 
1 y) conſiſts in the practice of thoſe duties, 
which reaſonable creatures owe to the ſu 
preme being, their neighbours, and them- 
ſelves, ſo far as diſcoyerable by the meer 
tight of reaſon. ' In a larger ſenſe we may 
not improperly (as practice muſt depend 
upon principles) underſtand by it all thoſe 
reaſons or motives of virtuous actions which 
are contain'd in the belief of a Deity, and 
a particular -proyidence. 


All truths muſt have a connexion one 
with another, whether we 'perceive it or 
not; thoſe of reli gion flow from the ex- 
iſtence of Gop, and admit of a greater or 
lefler degree of evidence, as they are nearer 
or more remote conſequences from this 
grand principle, or at "Jeaft as this con- 
nexion is more or leſs evident. Theſe ei- 
ther reſpe& theory or practice, and either 
belong to what Ga may call the Creed, or 
the Law of Nature, and are all contain'd 
under theſe propoſitions ; 


I. Txar there is ſome one eternal be- 
ing of infinite perfection, and but one. 


II. Tur 
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* * the ſyſtem} of nature we eall 
the univerſe was produc'd, n an, Power 
mieren of this being. dit 


II. Ti HAT . the order of things is ma 
ſerv'd and continued by a he pro- 
-an 0 305 
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IV. 3 1 is an py angeable 
rule of virtue with which the 1 8 — of 
reaſonable beings ought to agree. 


, T hat men will be diſtinguiſh'd, in a 
ſuture ſtate according to the n or 
* of their ee with 
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eternal being infinitely 
perfect, and but one. 


'A T RUTH, Which has been demonſtrated 


in ſo various and conyincing a Man- 


ner, that it eannot need a particular proof; I 


ſhall mainly conſider thoſe arguments which 
prove the unity and goodneſs of the Deity, 
as theſe perfections have been chiefly con- 
tradicted as well by the opinions as prac- 
tice of men. 


Ir may not be improper to obſerve that 
the belief of a Gop * has been the pre- 


railing 


„Cicero, Lib. I. TuſeQueſt: Nulla gens tain fea, nemo 


emntum tam fuit immanis cujus mentem non imbuerit Deo—ʒ 


rum opinio mult. de Diis prava ſentiunt (omnes enim more 


vitioſo effici ſolet) omnes enim eſſe vim & naturam arbi- 


trantur. | 
Plato had before obſerved, Lib. X. De Legibus. Tlay]es 
EAAnves Ka BAC AE. vourlyorv aver Oe. The fame ob- 


ſervation we have in Simplicius's Comment upon ES ; 
E udg, 


I. That there is ſome one 


(a6 J. 
vailing ſenſe of mankind in all ages. A con- 
ſent ſo extraordinary has made ſome con- 
clude that the author of nature originally 
imprinted on the mind certain characters 
of himſelf, which were not by any means 
to be effac'd; others not being able to re- 
concile the different opinions concerning the 
Deity with thoſe innate impreſſions, have 
more reaſonably aſcribed this agreement to 
an invincible evidence of the thing. What 
has produced this conſent is not material 
to enquire. The fact is undeniable, that 
no nation almoſt has been ſo barbarous or 
ignorant, as to be without this natural 
feeling; and however men have enter- 
tain'd diſagreeing opinions about a ſupreme. 
being, and his moral character, yet af- 
ter the tradition of the true Gop was loſt, 
and the world was overſpread with the 
moſt ſtupid idolatry, this notion of a 
Deity ſtill ſaryiv'd the univerſal apoſtacy, 
and expreſs'd itſelf. in a conſtant practice 
0 


Lugd. 1640. II ales yay arb ονντ]²ðo K ENA Eg xu Tov 
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And tho ſome modern travellers have given us a | 
account of ſome nations, as if they were intirely deſtitute 
of religion; and Cotta in Cicero de Oratore makes the 
ſame obſervation concerning ſome very barbarous people; 
yet theſe exceptions from the common ſenſe of mankind - 
make no difficulty as to the natural evidence of a Deity,. 
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of religious worſhip in all the odd appear- 
ances. of ſuperſtition *. 8 


- 


OR 


* Thoſe few who are mention d in hiſtory under the cha- 
racter of Atheiſts were not men whoſe Authority could 
recommend their 5 Plato obſer ves, in his book 
ge Le ibus, Lib. X. pag. 198. Act e eprrimTa01 5016. 

ut beſides thoſe whom age made thoughtleſs, there were 
a few others of a very remarkable ſingularity in other in- 

ces. Democritus was the, author of that philoſophy 

which pretended to account for the Origin of things with- 
out an ner or mind, of whom Aulus Gelllur iu- 
forms us, that he put out his eyes to help his contempla- 
tions, Lib. X. cap. 17. Luminibus oculorum ſua ſponte ſe pri- 
vaſſe. Every body knows the character of Epicurus, but it is 
not ſo well known that he only built upon a foundation 
which was laid by Democritus (as Cicero informs us, Quit 
eſt in phyſicis Epicuro non a Democrito). Whatever pains ſome 
Jate writers have taken to vindicate him, the authority of 
Cicero and Plutarch is too conſiderable to ſuffer us to doubt 
that he made all happineſs conſiſt in meer ſenſation, and 
ſo deſtroyed the foundation of all virtue Non verbo ſolum, 
ſays 7. ul, poſuit voluptatem, ſed explanavit quid diceret ſaporem 
inquit, corporum complexim, & ludos atque cautus & for- 
mas eas quibus oculi jurunde moriantur num fingo num mentior 
cupio refelli. Diogenes Laertius, who was willing to juſtify 
him, yet confeſſes that he placed all good and evil in 
meer ſenſation. Zuynbidei under mes n aver Toy N- 
Tov ere "way u xa xaxor ev Tn axhnos. He likewiſe 
fancy'd that there was no virtue or goodneſs but in opinion, 
Arrian in Epict. Lib. II. cap. 22. However theſe philo- 
ſophers, Epicurus and Democritus, might otherwiſe 

they fell into oppoſite extremes, one aſſerting that our 
ſenſes were the only. criterions of truth. Kernel aan- 
Oras eivar Ta; did n us vs var q vaueror aura dan 
Fa; Democritus, on the contrary, taught that there was 
no evidence of ſenſe at all. Sixtus Empiric. adv. Mathem. 
Lib. VII. pag. 135. Anworerr@- dls orr Ne avareey a 
pathouers Tay arcdoe0! ru aye ν,,e gavehas 
xa arnlaay ear more ſxara dor Beſides thoſe pa- 
radoxical philoſophers, Dfagoras was one of the ſame claſs, 
who ſeems to have owed his Atheiſm to a particular in- 
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Os if this conſent ſhould admit of a 
few exceptions, one or two nations being 


either without the ſentiment of a God, or 


very little affected by it, yet thoſe nations 
were not more diſtinguiſh'd by this ſingu- 
larity of judgment, than by a brutal ig- 
norance and barbarity of manners, Theſe 
obſervations, tho' very common, are not 
leſs ufeful to ſhew that mankind are na- 


turally led by reflexion to the belief of a 


ek God, 


jury which he had ſuffer'd, and to avenge it upon the 
Gods he wrote Aoſes cue, i. E. diſcourſes to 


depoſe them from their uſurpation. 


Protagoras was another odd perſon of the ſame name, 
whom Aulus Gellius calls inſincerus philoſophus ; if one could 
deſerve that title whoſe buſineſs was, as the ſame author 
obſerves, id docere qua nam verborum induſtria cauſam fir miar 
fuerit ans quam rem, &c. Toy nov Aovyov uge7]w motav. 
Lib. III. cap. 5. Noctes Attic. 

Theodorus was another of the ſame character. His 
opinions ſeem to have been the ſame with thoſe we find in 
a late pamphlet which the author calls, A Philoſophical 
Diſſertation on Death. As for the extraordi characters 
of Vanine and Spinoza one may conſult the life of the laſt 
writ by Mr. Colerus, and for the other we ſhall learn 
enough from La Vie & Sentimens de Vanini, lately tranſlated 
into Eneliſh, to know that he was a madman and a rake. 
And as for Mr. Hobbes, whom one may too juſtly place in 
the ſame catalogue, one will find a character of him in 
Lord Clarendons Survey of the Leviathan; which ſhews 
what regard is due to one who expreſs d an univerſab con- 
tempt of mankind. I ſhall conlude theſe remarks with that 
of Plato, that no man ever continued an Atheift from his 
youth till his old age. De Legib. Lib. X. pag. 189. Mu- 
eve mwToTs AuCov]a £4 2 T&y)ny u 2 . e Je 
bas 8X07 U2TEAETA: WHO) YNEWS HE,c t BY rν TH 
dlizranges, Edit. Cant. d e 4. * O93 
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GoD, and though every age has produced 
ſome few of another character, people of 
this ſtrange caſt have not been ſo conſider- 
able for learning or virtue as to make their 
oppoſition very formidable. Thoſe whom 
' hiſtory gives us any account of were ſuch 
men that it might paſs for ſatyr to de- 
ſcribe them in their proper colours; they 
were no way difſtinguiſh'd ſo much as by 
an oddity or looſeneſs of manners; were 
generally men. of pleaſure or ambition, 
who found that the prevailing noti- 
ons of a Deity did not ſuit with their 
favourite intereſts, and were willing to 
reaſon others as well as themſelves out of 
this perſuaſion, that they might carry on 
their deſigns with more ſucceſs, Others 
being out of humour with life, diſcontent 
turn'd their heads to philoſophy, and made 
them vent their ſpleen for the injuries 
of fortune in invectives againſt nature. 
In a word, ſome yain Litterati endea- 
vour'd to acquire that reputation by a very 
remarkable ſingularity which they had 
courted to no purpoſe in a fairer way. Of 
ſuch particular character were thoſe gene- 


rally who deſerved the name of Atheiſts. 


Nothing has recommended their writings 


ſo much as novelty and a ſpirit of oppoſi= 


tion; which were a fort of philoſophical ro- 
mances yery much admir'd, and perhaps 
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very little underſtood ; and which, after 
they had been induſtriouſly propagated by 
men of the worſt character, had the fate of 
their authors, to die in oblivion. 


Tux truth or falſhood of an opinion not 
being immediately concern'd in the good or 
bad character of thoſe who maintain it, it 
was not neceſſary to make theſe obſerya- 
tions; but an Atheiſt being a creature of 
ſo odd a kind, tis no wonder, if, like other 
extraordinary appearances in nature, he 
ſhould occaſion ſome ſpeculation. 


To come nearer to the point, let us 
make ſome remarks without enlarging up- 
on thoſe obſervations which have been of- 
ten repeated. | | 


1. Tur Geog muſt have been 
eternal and exiſting of itfelf is a truth ſo 
evident, that it does not need any proof. 
We are led to this concluſion not by any 
ideas we immediately frame to ourſelves of 
eternity and ſelf-exiſtence, but by the con- 
ſciouſneſs we have of our own being, and 
an eaſy reflex ion upon the works of na- 
ture without us. We are as ſure as our 
ſenſes can make us, that ſome things are, 
and muſt be, the cauſes of this ſenſati- 
on, and in tracing thoſe things to their 

original, 


314 
original, we are neceſſarily led to ſuppoſe 
ſome eternal principle exiſting of itſelf, 
one or more . For either we muſt ſup- 

| pole 
* Plato apud Euſeb. Lib. XI. cap. 29, TIavy To vo- 
Neve ure aT TO. £8 avayxns Yee. Simplicins in 
his Comment in Epic. Lugd. cap. 38. pag. 251. reaſons to 
the ſame purpoſe. Ac age memnytperas arias eva Fwy 
Y IVOEVDY Kos & YEUNT > eie auTA AY AY KN KA TETOY A, 
Ads dig ever MEMYNpEvas £45 £71 T ayers Ta A- 
fv. So below, Oworws e na uro, &c. 
One may very ply blame thoſe writers, who have too 
much . indulg*d their ſpeculation in an argument of this 
importance ; as if the being and attributes of God could 
receive any. light or evidence from metaphyſical ideas of 
ſpace and duration, and other matters of the ſame curious 
and abſtracted kind. Did religion depend upon ſuch nice 
enquiries, the bulk of mankind muſt be very little con- 
cerned. in the affair. We may, likewiſe obſerve, that 
whatever evidence there may be in the. reaſons @ priori, as 
they are call'd, for the exiſtence of a God, theſe cannor 
be of any great uſe to convince an Atheiſt, who will not 
eaſily confeſs that he can frame any ideas of what is infi- 
nite and eternal. And others who are as much perſuaded 
of the divine exiſtence as they are of their own, may be 
unable to comprehend the force of ſuch arguments, not to 
ſay, that the illiterate part of men can receive no inſtruc- 
tion from them, The cleareſt ideas we have of the Deity 
are derived from familiar objects, which alone are ſuffici- 
ent to demonſtrate his being and perfect ion, nor is it — 
per to uſe arguments in a ſubject capable of the ſtricteſt ' 
demonſtration, which are out of the ſphere of common 
underſtanding, or liable to any exception from their ob- 
ſcurity. It is not eaſy to frame any clear idea of a neceſ- 
ſity abſolute in itſelf, but every one may readily conceive + 
that every effect muſt ſuppoſe a cauſe; and that *tis no leſs a 
— to imagine a greater number of effects with- 
out one original — than it is to imagine one effect 
without its proper cauſe. By the ſame manner of reaſon- 
ing we couclude, that the eternal being muſt be indepen- 
dent, decauſe an infinite number of dependent beings 
without one independent, is as much a contradiction as 
" „ 4 : an L 


; _—_ 
poſe ſuch a neceſſary being exiſting of it 
ſelf, or imagine that all things proceeded _ 
in a chain o Na effects without any 


original at all; but ſuch an infinite pro- 


greſſion is impoſſible, it implies, as the 
learned Dr.Clark very clearly demonſtrates, 
that every thing is dependent, and nothing 
independent ; that every thing is an effect, 
and yet that there is no original cauſe 
that is, either that all things produc'd 
themſelves, or that they were produced 
by nothing at all; both which is abſo- 
lately impoſſible. 


II. FroM the idea of a ſupreme cauſe _ 
we conclude that he muſt be infinitely - 


powerful. 
For 


an infinite number of effects without an original. 
That the author of nature muſt be powerful, wiſe and 
good, we learn from thoſe characters of power, wiſdom 
and goodneſs which are every where apparent in the ſy- 
ſtem of things; and as we cannot conceive that theſe per- 
tections can belong to matter, we conclude that the ſu- 
preme being muſt O of a more excellent kind, and free 
from all the imperfections of a compounded nature. From 
the characters of unity in the contrivance of things, we 
july infer, that the author muſt be one, and being one, 
muſt be infinitely perfect, and every where preſent, it 
being impoſſible to conceive that any perfection can be 
wanting to a being who is the cauſe of all the perfections 
of every other being, and abſurd to confine his preſence 
within any extent of ſpace, to whoſe power and wiſdom it 
is impoſhble to ſet any bounds. Theſe are natural con- 
cluſions of the mind, concerning the Deity, which one 
may underſtand without any metaphyſical abſtractions. 


2 


* For an endleſs ſeries of cauſes and 
effects without any original cauſe being a 
contradiction, there muſt be tome one or 
more eternal cauſes from which all things 
deriye their nature and properties; and 
therefore this one eternal cauſe muſt con- 
tain in himſelf all thoſe powers and per- 
fections which are produced by him. His 
power therefore muſt not only equal but 
exceed the united force of all dependent 

- and inferiour cauſes whatſoever, This Idea 
of the divine power is not a conſequence 
from any idea we frame of neceſſary exiſt- 
ence, but only a reflexion we make on that 
deriy'd power we are conſcious of in our- 
ſelyes, and the various effects of power in 
other creatures. The intire evidence that all 
power muſt belong to one being depending 
upon thoſe arguments which prove the 
unity of God, we refer you to thoſe re- 
flexions which ſhew from an unity of de- 
ſign in the appearances of nature, that the 
eternal cauſe can be but one. 


_ Every 


* Nee As x UT0 Ths YEernoeue eve r Ta mow- 
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EvkR one's ideas of the divine power 
is more or leſs imperfect according to the 
reflexions he is capable to make upon the 
various effects of it in the viſible creations; 
ſome characters of power are ſo obvicus, 
that they cannot eſcape the moſt unobſer- 
ving, others require a more particular at- 
tention to perceive them. 


Tux incredible ſwiftneſs of the heaven - 
ly motions , and their exact regularity in 
certain periods naturally ſtrike the mind 


with the idea of the ſupreme cauſe which 


produc'd and continues this order. And 
ſuch perſons as are unfit to make particular 
obſervations upon theſe appearances, cannot 
but be ſenſible that theſe are the appoint- 
ments of a powerful agent, and although 
ſuch accounts as the learned give of the 
diſtances and the magnitude of the hea- 
venly bodies, and their probable relation 
of uſefulneſs to diſtant creatures, are per- 
haps more apt to aſtoniſn than gain credit, 
| with 
Plato de Legibus, p. 214. Cant. de Rebus Div. Argor 
Ns tei af]oy xa: ochnmmns iuTwy Te Kat jNYWY Kat 
4TATWY ohe te TIE, aANCY AGY OV eαναẽ n Tov au]oy Tu- 
Toy ws £7641 I Hen J TayToy Tiley α,νẽũ¾u p 
vnc ey ayaJo ds aacay artT1y Irs awTes e jm. 
Plut. de Plat. Phil. + Ox evyoray £X00 are 
Toy Qaivopueyy artgwy geofler Tulus MY ans G ,] 


eſſas arrins, ſpeaking of the firſt Men, who were ignorant 
and illiterate, | 
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with the vulgar. Untaught minds, how- 
ever, without the help of glaſſes or aſtro- 
nomy, are eaſily led to make proper re- 
flexions upon theſe Phenomena for exciting 
in them a reyerent ſenſe of the Deity. 

Tx power of God is no leſs viſible in that 
huge colle&ion of waters we call the ſea, 
ſo happily for us confin'd within its chan- 
nel. This probably communicates with a 
much vaſter abyſs, which is contain'd with- 
in the ſphere of the earth by certain paſ- 
ſages at the bottom of the ocean, and is a 
great orb of water diffus'd all around un- 
der the Strata expanded over it. The earth 
being thus ſpread over this abyſs, muſt be 
liable to breaches by the ſubterraneons 
heat which makes the waters apt to boil 
up *, and force a paſſage, and when theſe 
par- 
As the earth has been always in ſome countries ſub- 
ject to earthquakes, ſo one may obſerye from hiſtory, 

hat theſe breaches of the earth lidre been often accompa- 
nied by inundations. Xiphilm in the life of Trajan de- 
ſcribing the effects of an earthquake at Antioch obſerves, 
that the mountains ſubſided, and that waters were thrown 


out where there were none before. Oęen dls n bene 
at Uf onhv uk ov νν FRaATEC UNERAVE, 

Sic. Lib. XV. obſerves, that there were terrible earth- 
quakes and inundations in the Peloponeſe. Ey: dle uo xd 
Thy Leo ονανννονον £y290vTo Teifect Ae AA Kat KATAKAEE > 
Kory: &c. So, Lib. XII. he relates how ſeveral cities of 
Greece were drowned by water, occalion'd by carthquakes. 
 Wioodevard's hiſtory of the earth. Were it not for the 
Diverticula whereby the fire thus gains an exit, it would 
rage in the bowels of the earth much more furiouſly, ahd 
— greater havock than now 1 doth. 
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particular eruptions do not happen, it is 
ſubject to the worſe effects of an univerſal 
earthquake, one cannot therefore but adore 
the power which has equally diffus d under 
ground this internal heat, or when it hap- 
pens to aſſemble in too great a quantity, 
provides a vent for it in particular Volca- 
no's, and by this proviſion prevents a more 
general diſaſter. 


Wr judge of power both by the great- 
neſs of its operations, and likewiſe by 
their number and variety . One cannot 
but admire the cauſe of ſo many regular 
machines, with ſo vaſt a diverſity of figure 
and compoſition, and adapted in the beft 
manner to ſo many different purpoſes. And 
this idea we form by an eaſy reflexion up- 
on the many Kinds of animals, and un- 
der each kind ſo many particular ſorts, 
with their different diſtinction of make and 
uſefulneſs, and under each ſort ſo man 
individuals, all conſiſting of a multitude 
of parts of a different texture united into 
regular ſyſtems. We cannot but obſerye 
likewiſe the great number of vegetables 
which nature has diſtributed into ſo many 
general kinds which again are diftin= 
guiſh'd by particular tribes and families ; 
each 


f 5 See Mr. Boyle's Veneration due to the Humane Intel- 
JECT. TT 


11 
each of theſe various individuals is rais'd 

from a particular ſeed, and provided with 
fibres fitted to imbibe and convey nou- 
riſnment, and to ſeparate that matter 
which is proper ſor its growth from - 1 
which is extraneons and improper ; ſuch 
obſervations require no deep reflexion, no 
knowledge of philoſophy, which every one 
may not eaſily acquire, and very evidently 
expreſs a certain fruitfulneſs and invention 
of power of which we are not able to form 
any juſt idea. The ſupreme cauſe there- 
fore muſt be infinitely powerful. | 


III. From the idea of a ſupyeme cauſe 
in the ſame way of reflexion we conclude 
that he is infinitely wile. 3015 

Wispo appears in the adjuſtment of 
means to ends, and expreſſes itſelf in ſuch 
a convenient diſpoſition of cauſes and ef- 
fects as produces the moſt ſimple effects 


in the eaſieſt manner, and with the great- 


eſt regularity. 


Ax obvious reflexion upon thoſe ob- 
jets which fall under our obſervation 
is ſufficient to convince us that perfect 
wiſdom belongs to God, who has not on- 
ly fitted up ſo many regular — 
| £ n ut 
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but rang d them into a beautiful order, 
and ſuch convenient relations one to ano- 
ther, as to produce the nobleſt effects, for 
which a different ſituation had render d 
them uſeleſs. And altho' ſome appoint- 
ment in nature may appear to creatures ſo 
ignorant, irregular and inconvenient, ſome 
wheels of the great machine originally uſe- 
leſs, or very much diſforder'd ; ſome ani- 
mals either unprofitable or noxious, that is, 
to beings whoſe obſeryation is limited to a 
{mall diftri& of what is but an inconſider- 
able part of the whole ſyſtem, yet as the 
characters of contrivance and defign are 
ſufficiently conſpicuous in what we know, 
we have reaſon to judge that thoſe laws of 
nature which diſagree with our ideas of 
beauty and order are yet founded in a con- 
trivance no leſs wiſe, ahd would appear to 
equal advantage were we able to frame 
a compleat idea of the whole ſyſtem, and 
the united connexion of all the parts. 


IV. From 


PEA nr W016. 

Lib. III. cap. 3. Ex, To dJaxros whey eg (lee u 76 
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IV. From. the ame idea of a firſt cauſe 
we conclude that the ſupreme being is per- 
fectly good, by a reflex ion upon ourſelves 
and other beings without us. 1 


WV can indeed reaſon. from the power 
and wiſdom of the Deity with great eyi- 
dence, ſo as to conclude that a being en- 
du'd with theſe perfections, and ſufficient 
for his own .happineſs could have no 
intereſt or ſelſ·end q, and therefore was 
incapable of any deſign in making ſo many 
creatures, but to communicate to them a 
different degree of happineſs ſuitabl "a 


* Simpliciys infers from God's being the ſupreme cauſe, 
rr ai] twy xa; apy", AN, that he muſt be, ayaborys 
4 Y QMaiys \g . dwuyajis. duvapear, p. 235. 
ce 38, Luds, 1640. * 
- Koop © A naantic © Toy yiſurclav o aeg O- Tu 
arr. Plato ap. Euſeb. Prepar. * — XI. o, 29. 

Av. Tys Twp FAYTHY TONCES, ud H ANNAN Tegs £51 
CM e rng da d 2yalorilC-. Mer in Pyth, 
p- 24. Lond. | 

| Maynxareer 4 1 wey Tu 22 2 iron 
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their different capacities. And as we can- 
not conceive that a wiſe being ſhould act 
without reaſon, or one who has infinite 
power ſhould have any indigence, we can- 
not imagine that the ſupreme cauſe could 
have any end in making a creature miſera- 
ble; and therefore conclude that he could 
not be the author of any production evil 
in itſelf. 00 OF #6 2 


Bor if there were more eternal agents, 

the power of one might be match d by that 
of another, and his deſigns of benevo- 
lence defeated by the oppoſition of an 
evil principle; for this reaſon the force of 

the foregoing argument for one ſupreme 
goodneſs depends upon the evidence that 
there is but one ſupreme cauſe; and 
therefore the ſhorter and more obvious 
proof of the divine goodneſs is from thoſe 
characters, of deſign to make creatures 
happy, thoſe manifold proviſions for their 
welfare, which every where appear both 
in their particular make, and the conve- 
nient relations in which they ſtand one to 
another, and from the marks of a general 


good intention which run thro' the whole 
ſyſtem, | mech 
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Ix przy there 5 no Wa difficulty to 
demonſtrate a priori, or merely from the 
ideas of neceſſity and ſelf-exiſtence, that 
the neceſſary being muſt be perfectly good, 
the reaſon is ſufficiently plain, becauſe we 
cannot eaſily find an idea by which we may 
compare theſe attributes together, and do 
not immediately perceive their connexion, 
Some learned men, however, have attempt- 
ed a demonſtration of the divine attributes 
in this abſtracted way; with what ſucceſs 
one would not care to ſay, who is too 
much convinced of theſe neceſſary truths 
of religion upon other grounds not to value 
every argument for them which carries in 
it a good appearance; but ſhould one 
grant to thoſe who are apt to ſuſpect a 
metaphyſical argument, that every thing 
of this kind falls ſhort of a demonſtration ; 
ſuch a conceſſion, perhaps, could be of no 
ill conſequence to religion, as the divine 
perfections are ſufficiently demonſtrated to 
our eyes and ears and other ſenſes in a way 
of certainty, which every man can eaſily 
comprehend. Few are capable of deep re- 
ſearches into nature, and fewer ſtill can per- 
ceive the juſt weight of an abſtract reaſon= 
ing; but there are ſcarce any fo unhappy 
as not to know that every effect muſt ſup- 
poſe a cauſe, and that the author of na- 
ture who has expreſs'd his concern for our 
happineſs in ſo many wiſe proviſions muſt 
be a being perfectly wiſe and good, for 
G which 
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which reaſon it is a more convincing me- 
thod to deriye our ideas of theſe perfections, 
not from philoſophical ſpeculations, which 
are liable to ſuſpicion, but from the know- 
ledge of human nature, and the obvious 
relation in which we ſtand to ſo many 
other things contriv'd for our advantage. 
Tux divine goodneſs needs not any 
diſtin& proof, as it is a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the ſame appearance which 
demonſtrates the wiſdom of God. For 
to ſpeak ſtrictly, the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of the ſupreme being are only dif- 
ferent apprehenſions which we frame of 
that infinite power which produced all 
things. When we conſider the proper order 
and diſpoſition of cauſes and effects in a 
variety of contrivances, we call the au- 
thor of this propriety a wiſe being; and 
vrhen we obſerye the ſuitableneſs of theſe 
contrivances to the nature and circum- 
ſtances of beings capable of happineſs, we 
call him good. And the ſame way we judge 
of objections to the divine goodneſs, as of 
thoſe which are made againſt the wiſdom 
of the ſupreme being. Particular 'inftances 
of ſeeming diſorder do not deſtroy the ge- 
neral evidence of a wiſe defign, ſo the di- 
vine beneyolence is not affected by ſome 
appearances in nature, which for want of 
ideas we find hard to be xeconcil'd with the 
notions of goodneſs ; the nature and per- 
fections of the Deity, and the defects of 


our 
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our underſtanding being ſufficient to ac- 
count for ſuch difficulties. 


5. We have a ſufficient evidence that the 
ſupreme cauſe is a being of a more excel- 
lent nature, than matter without figure, or 
parts or diviſion, and that he is not charge- 
able with any of thoſe imperfections which 
belong to bodies as ſuch ; this more per- 
fect ſort of being having no other name for 
it, we call a ſpirit or immaterial ſubſtance. 

Ou reaſon is more at a loſs in deduci 
this attribute or perfection of the Deity, 
for want of clear and adequate ideas. But 
altho' we are not able to frame any idea 
of ſubſtance in general ; nor the proper 
nature of body and ſpirit ; we have never- 
theleſs a very clear apprehenſion of ſome 
qualities which flow from and depend upon 
theſe unknown natures, not only as differ- 
ent but incompatible, and therefore conclude 
with ſufficient evidence that the effence 
to which thoſe different and incompatible 
qualities belong muſt be of a different Kind. 
Without any other medium for the diſco- 


G 2 very 


* It muſt be own'd, notwithſtanding this evidence, that 
there is no word, Greek or Latin, which properly ſignifies 
immaterial ſubſtance, nor is probable that the vulgar Hea- 
then had any notion of a principle diſtinct from matter; 
ſome of the philoſophers had not, Nec vero aut quid efficeret 
aliquid aut quod efficiebatur poſſe eſſe non corpus, ſays Cicero in 
22 of certain ee Acad. Lib. I. ſet. 12. $0 

etius, Nam facere e nei ſine co nulla res. 
The univerſal gal in mi 45 * the Wer of 
religious worſhip by images proves the Deity was conceiv'd 
.to be ſomething material, and how much mankind ow'd 
their beſt notions of a Deity to reveal'd religion. 
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yery of this difference *, the wiſer part-of 
mankind have all along concluded that the 
ſupreme intelligence, as well as the princi- 

le of thought within us, were of that 
ind which is call'd immaterial ſubſtance 
in the ſame way that we know dertainly 
by the ſenſible qualities of fire and water, 
and their different effects, that the nature 
of theſe elements is different, tho' we can- 
not frame any particular idea of the proper 
eſſence in either. And as it would be very 
uſeleſs to enquire into the unknown eſſences 
of bodies, in order to diſcover that one is of 
a different kind from another, when that 
difference is ſufficrently evident from their 
diſtinct qualities; ſo it ſeems to be a 
more curious than profitable ſpeculation, 
to reaſon in the dark and without ideas, 
in order to demonſtrate what is ſufficiently 
: evident 
The wiſer Heathens believed the Deity to be ſome- 
thing more excellent than matter, a ſimple uncompounded 
Nature. Ph. in Euſeb. Pre. Evang. Lib. II. cap. 11. ad fin. 
Ov ToXaglo Jer £510 ws HAY wha @ i Aue ags- 
gay tpralegy yiroueror ,es ra any ras mary 
Yverxey pELLY MEvor ANA ev Givar et T0 ov ware of To e. 
The ſame philoſopher proves the eſſential difference be- 
tween body and ſpirit from their different qualities. Praep. 
Ev. Lib. II. cap. 28. ſpeaking of the human ſoul =——— 
Kas Er ay Tw ue N Th Lau AUmn xa: aronle xa 
ung RUSTAY® e dic Tele wn) u]s tot arg nTH H fy AV0- 
HIV ade AFOANUPEND ud αννð s TOTY Sew Kai alaratry 
na dee xa vorge C onyſitys. Infr. Ju yay TH 
Dolce uotey Tues wHvdy xat Tas Yep eids Ws AF TAuTNS 


geung xa euing un BAaguuale. 
Alcinoi Idea Platon. Philoſ. p. 26. Arere de Toy Geer 
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evident in itſelf, that knowledge and wiſdom, 


Yoo 


the undoubted perfections of the Deity, ne 
ther'are nor can be the reſult of any known 
qualitics of matter in any compoſition of it.. 

* MAtTER or body, according to all the 
ideas we can frame of it, is ſomething 
lifeleſs and unaQtive, cannot move of irſelf 
and when it is put into motion, continues to 
move till ſomething ſtop it; we cannot 
apprehend that any thing of this kind 
ſhould be the cauſe of a regular motion, or 
the author of a deep and complicated deſign, 
Nor can we conceive that ſo great excellence 
ſhould ariſe from a mere + texture of 22 


as to render a thing very imperfect in itſe 


Kem to lye out of the 


capable 
$54 nas porn nat wdlalal@ ware Se TY|or aroriy 
ET aAUTOU, 

Porphyr. de Abft. Lib II. p. 80. Oper rewr& 3:% 
econ] Ts or tat maß apes Cf. 

Saluſtius de Diis, cap. 13. Cant. Fils Tis rue Jeu 
Coud)a nyo Tig obe Tor a00puaTEy js. 

Seneca ſomewhere calls the Deity, incorporalis ratio, which 
was the ſentiment of the bulk of philoſophers concerning 
the mind of man, as Macrol ius informs us; ſo that nothing 
can be more falſe in f..& than the affirmation of an impious 
writer, that the doctrine of immaterial eſſences its 
riſe from Ariſtotle's NN See this opinion very well 
confuted by Mr. Harris in a ſermon at Boyles Lectures. 

* Plutarch de Stoic, Repugn. p. 1057. Tia/Jzys Tu 
vAny agny e gung xa: axiynToy vaIKEIA. 

2.6 ſcems very evident that compoſitions cannot be of a 
different kind from the parts of which they are compound- 


ed. Plato Phaed. p. 139. Cant. Ty os dne oor agporics 
* A Tit OnV020 6 Tgoontc hAAGS ws $60 & Ws ene 
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tains the ſubſtance of Dr. Clerk's a is for the jmma- 
teriality of the ſoy]. See Dr. Clerk's Letters to Mr. Dod- 


cell. After all, theſe nice ſpeculations of matter and fpiri 
ad of — 2 


capable not only L motion and ſenſe, bat 
all the perfections of a thinking nature. 
Ir thought and deſign do not flow from a 
meer compoſition of parts, much leſs can theſe 
be ſuppos d to belong to every portion of mat- 
ter originally as ſuch; and if they don't, it 1s 
impoſſible to conceive that intelligence can be 
the reſult of any order and ſituation of unin- 
telligent particles; as it is impoſſible that an 
entire difference in the nature of things could 
proceed from a mere alteration in the cir- 
cumſtances. 297 
Bur perhaps the beſt and moſt convin- 
cing proof that the ſupreme cauſe muſt be of 
A different kind from matter is the yarious 
ſubordination of cauſes and effects, in one 
regular and united deſign, which is ſo evi- 
dent in the works of nature. Matter conſiſts 
neceſſarily of parts, and if each of theſe 
is ſuppoſed to be an intelligence, or only 
a particular number of them in a certain 
compoſition, in either caſe we ſhall have an 
infinite number of finite minds independent 
one of another, and acting without any 
concert or agreement; what might have 
been produced by ſuch a medley of intelli- 
gences is eaſier to imagine than it is to con- 
ceive that any thing ſo beautiful and regular 
as our ſyſtem, in which there are ſo many ap- 
pearances of harmony , could proceed from 


any other cauſe than one intelligence. 
* Nemeſ. IIe en,, £70 ol ofTs gs jan” ü- 
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6. Ir is end de confine the ſupreme be- 
ing within any bounds or extent of ſpace. 
For we cannot pretend to limitÞ the power, 
wiſdom and goodneſs of that being who is 
the author of ſo many productions; and 
therefore as an agent muſt of neceſſity a& 
ſomewhere, one cannot reaſonably ſet any 
bounds to the preſence of the Deity. 

As we have not the moſt imperfect idea 
of the divine exiſtence in infinite ſpace, 
we cannot define it by any proper expreſ- 
ſions : we cannot ſay, as ſome chuſe, that 
he exiſts by an expanſion of his eſſence, 
as theſe words either convey no idea at all, 
or none we can ſeparate from the idea of ex- 
tenſion and parts. It is bctter to be filent, 
than to ſpeak without meaning, or to expreſs 
_ our: ſentiments in a manner which may lead 
us into improper thoughts of the Deity *. 

7. WHATEVER arguments there may be 
a priori to prove that there can be only 
one eternal cauſe, - the cleareſt and moit 
convincing proof (at leaſt to the bulk of 
mankind) which reaſon affords, is from the 
unity of deſign ſo maniteſt in the appear- 
ances of nature. 

TnrRE are but two ways to demonſtrate: 
the unity of God, without a revelation; 
either by our idea that neceſſary exiſtence 


can 
+Xenoph. A 66,T1ywon To F609 071 TITuTOV eg of ajac. 
TAITE oe Kus TAYTA ?( 14 πjeiñ ia, &c. 
* Spinoza founded his fyſtem upon this principle, that 
God was an extended ſubſtance, Eth, pars 2; prop. 2. Aitri- 
butum Dei eft, ſive Deus eſt res eterna; which he calls ſub- 
famia corporea que non niſi infinita & non niſi indiviſivilis con- 


cepi poteft. Par. 1. Schol. Prop. 15. 
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can be the Wy". wy of one being, and 
that it is atcontradition to ſuppoſe more 
than one, or, 24ly, by ſuch an uniformity 
in the laws of nature as neceſſarily proves 
the author to be one. 

WHaArTEveR connexion there may be be 
tween the ideas of unity and felf-exiſtence, 
this cannot lead us irito any method of rea- 
foning familiar to common underſtandings, 
or very proper to convince thoſe who are 
inclin'd to queſtion this great article of re- 
ligion. 

Wnerkrx ſome learned authors on this 
ſubject have prov'd this connexion, or only 
ſuppos'd it, a perſon may doubt, who is 
entirely fatisfy'd with the other parts of 
their demonſtration. 

Havins defin'd neceſſity of exiſtence to be 
the peculiar property of a being whoſe non- 
exiſtence implies a contradiction; they chuſe 
to make this definition of neceſſity to 
be the ground of proof, both that the neceſ- 
fary being is infinite, and that he can be but 
one. Had we any clear idea of a neceſſity 
abſolute in itſelf, one might judge with more 
certainty whether it was ſafe to found upon 
it an article of ſo great importance: mean 
time it muſt appear a little improper to 
argue from a neceſſity which does not ſup- 
poſe the actual exiſtence of things, when all 
our ideas of a ſupreme being (which we do 


not owe to revelation) ſeem to be deriy'd 


from that exiſtence. 
Ir 
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Tno' it is not ſo clear that nothing could 


have exiſted neceſſarily, whoſe non- exiſtence 


we cannot prove a contradiction ; the ſupream _ | 


Being however muſt be eternal by ſuch aneceſ- 


ſity of nature that he could not but haveexiſted; 
for this reaſon, that an endleſs progreſſion of . - 


cauſes and effects, without an original; im- 
plies a contradiction: but it is not from any 


idea of a neceſſity abſolute in itſelf, that we 


arrive at this concluſion; but from a clearer 
principle, that every effect muſt have had a 
cauſe; other beings might have been nece(- 
ſary, notwithſtanding this argument to the 
contrary. Ir muſt be own'd, that there is no 


p = 
1. 


neceſſity to ſuppoſe any more than one eter- 


nal caule, nor any probability from the nature 


of things but the higheſt evidence that there 


is but one. It is likewiſe certain that ſome 


connexion there muſt be between the ideas 


of unity and ſelf-exiſtence ; ſo that both theſe 
muſt be the properties of the ſatne eternal 


cauſe. However, as it is much eaſier for a 


man to go beyond his depth, than to find 
his way, in reaſonings 4 priori; hence it is 
that ſome authors, inſtead of explaining 


this cotinexion, have only ſuppos d it. Thar® 
there muſt be ſomething eternal and exiſting 
of itſelf, is almoſt ſelf-evident, ; and cannot. 
need a proof; that there is but one ſack - 
being, we find difficult to demonſtrate & . 
ori, in a method which every one san un- 

„ H derſtand: 
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derſtand. The reaſon of the difference is plain: 
in the firſt caſe we argue from a clear undoub- 
ted principle; in the other, from an idea too 
abſtracted from vulgar apprehenſion to carry 
in it the ſame evidence. : 


Ir were to be wiſh'd that ſome of a meta- 
- phyſical genius would employ. it in clearing 
up ſuch arguments for religion: Mean time 
it may not be improper, or at this time un- 
ſeaſonable, to make a few reflexions upon the 
unity and moral perfections of God, from ob- 
jects more familiar, and in a method of rea- 
ſoning leſs liable to exception, as the ſame 
obſervations which demonſtrate the goodneſs 
and wiſdom of the ſupream Cauſe, afford the 
_ higheſt evidence chat he is one. 


Some r emarks u po the univerſal in- 
clination to idolatry. 


Ret: we enter upon theſe reflexions, it 
will not be improper, that as mankind in 
all ages and every country have had a general 
inclination to imagine a plurality of gods, to 
give ſome account of it. Hence it will ap- 
pear that thoſe nations, who have eſcap d the 


of . N com- 
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common error, have ow d that preſervation 
more to the advantage of reveal'd religion, 
than to any extraordinary improvement they 
had made of their natural reaſon. This is a 
truth which no man can eaſily queſtion, who 
conſiders that human nature has been the ſame 
in all ages, and has been pretty near equally 
expos d to the influence of error and ſuperſti- 
tion; and that the Jews, who were the only 
nation who preſerv'd the belief and wor- 
ſhip of one God, were not diſtinguiſh'd * from 
the reſt of mankind by any extraotdinary im- 
provements in knowledge and literature. 


Ix is not improbable that mankind before 
the deluge generally agreed, not only in the 
object of worſhip, but in the uſe of the ſame 
religious ceremonies ; when the memory of 
the creation was freſh, or could be ſafely 
handed down from father to ſon by oral in- 
ſtruction. After this tragical event, the pe- 
riod of human life being ſnorten d, religion 
was not ſo ſecure in the conveyance, and 
muſt have ſuffer'd ſome changes from the 
F uncertainty of tradition, and the negligence 
of thoſe who were entruſted with it. 
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* Apollonius obſerves of the Jews, that they were the 
moſt ignorant and ſtupid of the barbarous nations, and the 
only people who not produced ſome uſeful invention: 
„u gα,ν U iv van Bapoupwr, x da rue n us Tor g 106 
71S woreg. Joſeph, contra 4 7 lib. 2. 

It is probable ſome ceremonies 0 


che primitive religion 
Were for along time preſerv'd among thaſe who had jo 1 


Tux fact is certain; men loſt by degrees 
the ſenſe of one ſupream Being the. Creator 
of the univerſe, and gradually declin'd from 
religion and virtue; till falling from one ſu- 
perſtition into another, they came to ſettle 
at laſt in an n univerſal idolatry. | 


Tas great apoſtacy from the true wor- 
ſhip was more quick in its progreſs, as man- 
kind, after the deluge, were too much em- 
ploy'd i in the labours of agriculture, and the 
recovery of uſeful arts, to allow religion any 
great attention. Beſides, as there was no 
way of record before the invention of letters, 
the memory of thoſe facts on which the true 
worſhip was founded, inſenſibly decay d, and 
in proceſs of time was entirely loſt. 


Mx were low left to their uninſtrudted 
reaſon, which they were not careful to im- 
prove; and as paſſion and fancy were more 
gratify d by che corruptions of religion, and 
the ſenſe of virtue was very much loſt, that 
of truth could have no great influence: hence 
it was that idolatry ſpread with ill morals. 


IWE . 


the true God: the uſe of ſacrifices to appeaſe the Deity, and the 
rite of circumciſion, ſeem to have been derived by a tradition 
from the patriarchal age ; . for as theſe uſages were very an- 
tient, ſo the obſervance does not ſem to be founded on any 
natural reaſon ; but the ſentiment of one God, however reaſon- 
able, had been loft long before, as not being ſuitable to the 
depray'd taſte of mankind. 
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Tux firſt examples of idolatrous worſhip, 
were only leſſer deviations from the primitive 
religion: mankind retain'd a ſimplicity in 
their errors, which bore a reſemblance” ro 
truth; and did not immediately entertain all 
thoſe ſuperſtitions of opinion and practice, 
which were afterwards introduc c. 


Tux firſt * corrupters of religion had no 
temples or altars dedicared to particular gods, 
nor did they ſacrifice beaſts (at leaſt in ſome 
countries) to appeaſe the Deity. It is probable 
that the Egyptians firſt introduc'd the uſe of 
ſacrifices into idolatry. The Perſians not only 
deſpis'd thoſe forms of devotion, as uſeleſs: 
bnt blam'd the folly of repreſenting a Being, 
who could have no reſemblance to the hu- 


man 


* Herodatus, lib. 1. concerning the Perſians; «ycauars 
x. Cowes t 1185 &% u vo 77 011 putvgts b 623. 10% Rosvgs 
pup w. Ws, wi 114% Goxitiy ert u alewaoPvity womicny 
Tus ens karg i 0 Ee, we, The fame hiftorian aſcribes 
the invention of images and altars to the Egyptians. Euterpe, 
cap. 4. Sa ueug xc HJ RAYNETH Ras πνẽ:ẽjs 7 0K4UP1EE 
hee. So Macrobius informs us, that theſe methods of religion 
were for a long time conſider'd as unlawful by that people, 
Saturn. lib. 1. Nunquam fas fait Zgyptiis pecudibus & 5 
guine, ſed prece & thure ſolo, placare deos. Lond. 1694. 

+ Diogenes Laertius gives this account of the antient Per- 
ſians, that they condemn'd 7 ANT and the ridiculous 

diſtinction of male and female deities: In procem, ——— 7a 
| 0 dor cox XAT HAY WHIT KEY XX WKNTE T av Az 0rT wy epperets £65y&s Feovs 
Xi FrAUG%. 1 
Pauſanias informs us, that Orpheus introduc'd into Greece 
the cuſtom of appeaſing the Deity by ſacrifices: zi5wwes Op- 
tvs 5f1KE1%6 emmnnnanaganee e arg xτνieο̃ N TPOT UG fun- 
Haro Quan, „ 
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man form, by a material image; and laugh d 
at the fond diſtinction of male and female 
deities F. The magi, their directors in reli- 
gion, worſhipp'd fire as a ſymbol of the ſu- 
preme Being; either becauſe that element 
was a proper repreſentation of the (un, 
or becauſe fire ſeemed to have a princi- 
pal ſhare in the productions of nature; as 
the Egyptians worſhipp'd water for a like 
reaſon. It is likely thoſe ancient idolaters at 
firſt only conſider d the ſun as an image of 
the ſupream Being: but from an unthinki 
ſort of gratitude for the benefits they ow d 
to his light and influence, they at laſt ima- 
gin d this great ſource of heat to be the cauſe 
of all things. Accordingly we find that the 
+ moſt antient idolatry chiefly conſiſted in a 
various adoration of this luminary, expreſſing 
his different effects and operations by diffe- 
rent names. Thus the ſame object of wor- 
ſhip was call d Oſiris by the Egyptians, F and 


Her- 


Ammian. Marcellinus, lib. 22. Ignis ille cœlitus delap- 
ſus apud magos ſempiternis ſoculis cuſtoditus. | 
+ The ſun generally paſs'd for the ſupreme Being among the 
heathens. Macrob. eve of Plato, in ſomn. Scipion Cum de 
ay loqui eſſet animatus dicere quid fit, nec auſus eſt, hocſolum 
de eo ſciens quod ſciri quale fit ab homine non poſſit: ſolum vero 
& ſimillimum de viſibilibus ſolem repperit. ſuſtin Mart. in his 
dial. cum Tryph. p. 349. has a ſtrange notion, that the ſun 
was created to be the object of worſhip — Te wr nay o 220; 
wertigen tus To mporxuruy avrer, Clem. Alexand. deriv'd 


the ſame odd opinion from a miſtaken paſſage of Deut. See 
Strom. lib. E Ce | 


8 Macrob. Saturn, lib, 1. p. 210. 1696. Cum Iſis 
nn 
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cules by the Tyrians ; and had a different 
name in other countries. After the worſhi 
of the heavenly bodies, the moſt antient ſpe- 
cies of idolatry. ſeems to have taken its riſe * 
from a ſuperſticious veneration for illuſtrious 
dead, who had diſtinguiſh'd themſelves in 
the ſervice of the publick. Theſe ſome na- 
tions invok'd as their tutelar deities, intereſted 
them in their protection, and truſted to their 
aſſiſtance and conduct in circumſtances of 
difficulty. As no creature is more glorious 
or uſeful than the ſun, and gratitude is 
a very natural ſentiment, it was not ſtrange 
that men left to their on conduct ſhould / 
run into ſuch extravagant expreſſions of it. 
But idolatry did not ſtop here: the humour 
of inventing deities preyail'd to a pitch of 
abſurdity, which almoſt exceeds belief; and 
objects of worſhip were multiply'd beyond 
reckoning. Vulgar minds being unable to 
form any idea of a being different from mar- 
ter, and who filld an. inmenſity of (pace, 
had no other ſtandard of religious worſhip, 
but an unreaſonable fancy: they not on 
confin d the deity to a place, and repreſented 
e | | bim 
Oſyridem luget, nec in occulto eſt, neque aliud eſſe Oſyrim 


N ſolem; nec Iſin aliud eſſe quam ſolem. See Saturn. 
b. 1. c. 20. 


An antient author makes this worſhip of deceas'd heroes, 
who had been benefactors to their country, to have been the 
oldeſt idolatry. Frag. ex Joan. Antiochen. cum notis Valeſ. 
1 tdvAcrpucs nptaro aro Tipevq 70; dh G 78 | 
Izxped doyprroerres are x AUT: vii 7% THAKE pro 17 ar- 
rag ua Thebes ws wipysrac, xi Teure WTIXGaTICE ings THY . 
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the 'molt ſordid repreſentations. They did 


not only give him their own likeneſs, and 
* Axels him out with all the ornaments they 


were fond of; but to compleat the reſem- 


blance, they inveſted him with all their ir- 


regular paſſions, and made him acceſſary to 


all their crimes. How extravagant ſoever | 


ſuch notions were concerning a being infi- 


nitely perfect, they were ſuch as men eaſily 


fell into, who had loſt all the traces of the 


primitive religion, and neglected thoſe charac- 


ters of the Deity which are imprinted in the 


works of creation. From ſuch a general de- 
pravation one may juſtly infer, that if the ob- 


ject of religious worſhip is a point of neceſſary 


knowledge, human reaſon never pda? 


for its own conduct. 


No ſooner was the antient tradition of one 


God effac'd, than mankind loſt their way in 


an endleſs maze of ſuperſtition and falſhood, | 


out of which their own reaſon and the beſt 
human inſtruction was inſufficient to extricate 


chem. Not only did idolatry, in the moſt 
ſtupid appearances of ir, overſpread the ig- 
norant part of mankind ; bur thoſe nations 
likewiſe who had the higheſt pretenſions to 


knowledge 


* Macrob.- Saturn. lib. 2. Adeo ſemper ita ſe.& ſciri & 
coli numina maluerunt, qualiter in vulgus antiquitas fabulata- - 
eſt z quæ & imagines & ſimulachra formarum prorlys alienis, 

$, & amic- 


& etatis tam incrementi quam diminutionis iguari 


tus ornatuſque varios corpus non habentibus aſſignavit. 


f 


* 
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knowledge and politeneſs. Egypt and Greece 


were at the ſame time the fountains of learn- 
ing and falſe worſhip, and were no leſs in- 


ventive in ſuperſtition, than in uſeful diſco- 


veries. Nor were men, all this time, un- 


provided with the means of better informa- 
tion: ſome there were in every age eminent * 
for virtue, who ee one God, and 
were ready to ſuffer for that profeſſion; who 
inveigh'd againſt the religion of the vulgar, and 
recommended ſomething more excellent, Bur 
they made no proſelytes by their inſtruction 
and example; or, at leaſt, were not able to 
reclaim any conſiderable number from the re- 
ceiv'd ſuperſtitions, which prevail'd not only 


in ſpite of religion, but common ſenſe. 


Bur that men, who had no advantages 
but thoſe which reaſon or example afforded 
them, ſhould be ſo yy inclin'd to idolatry, 


is 


* Providence, in every age, rais d up men who were pro- 
bo to reclaim the world from idolatry : there were ſeveral per- 
ons of the Jewiſh nation, whoſe piety and knowledge, eſpe- 
cially after the captivity, entitled them to fame, and tnade 
them fit to be reformers. Socrates's character is well known : 
Plato makes him ſpeak of himſelf as if ſent by God to reform 
the Athenians, Apolog. p. 27. Cant. 1633. or & vys Tvy- 
Lare Wy T 040UT 05, 0405. ure Tov Neu T1 be drdobas wird} ay H - 
$oaiTs on Yap re ur tout 1s Twy wry ανοẽůHnᷣ ETHITW? NUGIAE- 
At abies v d vero Spar TU iti HUT re pt. WET 
rev ip 1 ap 2b rte , imyprreotdas ar n, Nor 
was it merely in the cauſe of virtue that he was at ſo much 
mn but to reſtore men to juſt ſentiments of the Deity. 

imſelf ſays, „ Tw wg np ba Ty Tov Jrov hf, Acc 
cordingly his impeachment was, N. 8. Ap. $10vg dle wt 
you tiy ove N re, eh tr Is de. 
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is not ſo ſtrange, ſeeing the ſame inclination ap- 
pears in that people who were better inſtruc- 
ted. The Moſaic account of the creation 
was intended to imprint rhe belief of one 
God, the author and cauſe of all things. 
This article of the Jewiſh religion was not 
only confirm'd by a number of extraordinary 
appearances ; but was guarded by a great 
many poſitive laws and inſtitutions &, which 
had no other uſe but to create an averſion to 
idolatry, and to keep the Jews at a diſtance 
from it. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, 
that people, who were ſo much fayour'd by 
the true God, were always prone to revolt 
from him; and fo ſtrong was their inclination 
to a falſe worſhip, that nothing leſs could cure 
them of it, but the hardſhips of a long cap- 
tivity. The deſign of this ſhort detail is to 
ſhew that the propenſion of human nature to 
idolatry was not to be corrected either by rea- 
ſon or revelation: let us now conſider what 


might be the ground of this univerſal inclina- 
tion. 


GN. . 


Some account of the grounds of 
idolatry. 

; T HE common propenſion to idolatry 
could not ariſe from any difficulties, 

which men generally found in the order and 

= ſyſtem 

See Spencer de Urim & Thummim, & Witſii Egyp- 

tiaca, | | 
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fyſtem of nature. The bulk of mankind ne- 
ver were philoſophers, or, if they had been 
fit for ſuch ſpeculations, obſervations of this 
kind muſt rather diſpoſe them to acknow- 
ledge one God, than to worſhip many. 


Ouvx knowledge reaches but a little way in 
what we call the univerſe: we are but little 
acquainted with the part of the whole to which 
we belong; whether there ate any other ſyſ- 
tems with which ours may have a connexion, 
we don't know, or what figure and importance 
it bears in the whole, we can only gueſs. How- 


ever, we cannot but obſerve an harmony in 


that part of the creation which comes under 
our obſervation. * Contrary natures and ele- 
ments of a very different kind, are diſpos'd into 
ſuch an order as confeſſes the contrivance 
of a wile Agent: and one fort of creatures 
is ſubſervient to the neceſſity and convenience 
of another. As every part in the compoſi- 
tion of an animal obtains a proper ſituation, and 
is adjuſted to a particular uſe, by which ad- 
juſtment it becomes uſeful to the whole; ſo 
in larger ſyſtems , one may obſerye the ſame 
| : 2 con- 


So excellently an antient poet: 
Hoc opus immenſi conſtructum corpore mundi, 
Membraque naturæ diverſa condita forma 
Aeris atque terrz, pelagique jacentis, 
Vis animz divina regit. | 
+ This connexion in nature was conſider d by the antients 
as à proof that all things proceeded from one cauſe. Nemeſius, 


% 


1 
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. 
connexion of parts, and unity of deſign: and 
thus extending our thoughts as far as we are 
able in the ſurvey of nature, we juſtly con- 
clude that there is the ſame beautiful agreement 
in the frame of the univerſe united into one 
ſociety, which is ſo conſpicuous in the conſti- 
tution of particular ſyſtems, 


_ + Tax. wiſer part of mankind were pro- 
bably convinc'd by ſuch remarks as theſe, that 
nature was the production of one cauſe: and 
ERS | | their 


weps Poor, Oxon. 167 1. p. 7. e Yap dete ups 8% Tov x47 e- 
voy ceny g r TER AAAUAAAg rag dd eg Puri D pricey £1106 
N CuYYivn Tyr TAFKY ATOM 54 & jbATTE Setxruras $66 Wy © Tv» 
Twy Twy oro d,tVves; Which connexion in the whole, and 
fit diſpoſition of every thing according to each other, the ſame 
avthor takes notice of : s pyoroy yy woos Thy ure ran XAT fu tna 
TOW HANG X44 $X40 7% fog GAANNOY TUNG OTE t — 
FULTTOY RNAGNCLG THY XAT AY Oy OXEOTYT SE K.4k FEPRANRYY 715 Pu- 
6e and concerning the polition of the elements, p. 
114. z pubrey Top, urg xo Tov R ,E,—sf e xs err $7 % 
ren agg. This excellent order gave ſome philoſophers occa- 
to obſerve, ox arw wovo iy; Yarra; xa H D, THE, 
83 Plutarch obſerves in his treatiſe de Muſica, p. 1147. «oz 
o feuc uu da ran zn 6 plartbnpucer av cg an v m Aves eure 2 
pucig de ra 2eeurn; Quoixev api pwy Y $8vT4% epwolu dy prong - 
v, Jamblic. de Myſ. the ſame obſervation, in effect 
with that of an apocryphal writer, that all things were create 
in number, weight, and - meaſure, 
--+ Notwithſtanding thoſe difficult appearances in the natural 
and moral world, which ſeem to have been too hard for vul- 
F-philoſophy, the wiſer .heathens all along believ'd one God. 
tius proves from a number of poets and philoſophers, 
that this was their. belief. Arnobius, lib. 1. contra Gentes, 
introduces them complaining that they were falſely accus'd of 
denying one ſupreme being. Philolaus, a ſcholar of Pytha- 
goras, gives this account of | the Deity : tr. I ys war N d- 


: 


den Tarver 265 ius afeu free. F hilo. de Opificio Mundi, 
F. 1% NVC 
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A+ 
their compliance with the receiv'd ſuperſti- 
tion, Was no more than a ſubmiſſion to the 
| | | _ Tyranny 
A remarkable there is of the 2 
116 9 &c. which you have thus tra: 
lated by Mr. Le Clerk. There is in truth but one God, 
1 gre 9 
« winds; yet ity of mortals, by a 
46 luſion, ſet Lex ſtone, and braſs, and ivory, to have 
5 eir grievances ready at hand. ” The wi- 
ſer heathens ſeem only to have expreſs'd the different ef- 
ſects of one cauſe, under different names: Idem ab diverſis no- 
— — 9 „ ſays OTE —.— excellent 
hiloſopher obſerves o gyptians, that 1 the 
bo an under the notion of deities: Salluſt. cap. ea 
1683. ar ve 0apurs Frov; xcAioeTE; xa 104, wir T1 ym Ori- 
per, 3 wh y Kpovor, wer voy Adwur d xaprevs. Accord- 
ingly, Ariſtotle obſerves that there was hut ane God, though 
expreſs'd by many different names, Eis db wv ToAvaregpc; 20 T 
cr re, Toig Taber ; which, I ſuppoſe, * A- 
eording to the different affections of matter; De Cæl. cap. 12. 
Francof. 1606. And this Being, ſays he, is remov'd from 
all the imperfections of matter, and, while he moves all things, 
is hi ee exerting his power in the 4 
uctions of nature: Ton; x1; pair; FOLATE; leg iy 
1 raila x14 Ka Tay De Conia; uw NePope Ty 
id was Puree ; Auftor de Mund. cap. 11. Francof. The 
Stoicks had the ſame notion of God, that he was one pri 
which animates and pervades the univerſe ; ing various 
effes, according to the diflerent nature of things: Themiſt. 
ad lib. 1. Ariſt. de Anima, (as quoted by Salmaſius in his 
Comment upon EpiQtct.) —o—ms To; & aro Eonare; ohe 
» Ola dla Taou; 05145 T6047 WM ren $308 TH ep ioG xo Tov pts 
E dur; a. Ange to ex- 
preſs that power by w parts of matter Pur re- 
to vegetables, and xn to animals. | 
While the antients us d different names for the ſupreme Being, 
ey expreſs d under that veil their notionsof natural philoſaphy. 
So Pharnuſ. de Natura Deor. x e ru 8 TuAuice AA mars 
EUN vm rotho xe f Sci 6666364 Nl As evpuCohur xe - 
wy Qiao Puru T4 avrH; e iich : Inter Myth. Cant. 
we find, the antient mythology of different nations 
differ d according to their different * 


* 
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tyranny of cuſtom, and the humour of the 
times; or it may be by that complaiſance they 
only meant to acknowledge the various effects 


and operations of one cauſe, under different 
objects of worſhip, 


Orrs there were who found fo many 
ſeeming diſorders in the natural and moral 
world, that their belief of one God was very 
much ſhaken by ſuch difficulties: the ge- 
neral corruption of manners, and the early 
apoſtacy from virtue, ſuggeſted bad ſuſpi- 
cions; and the many ſufferings of human 
life, from which the moſt virtuous were not 
exempted, carry d them into ſpeculations in- 
conſiſtent with the goodneſs and unity of 


God; 


ſes, 4 the ſame writer obſerves 3 Hoa Accs xo ToixiAgs T4 Je 
EY orencs Tap TH cι , æ fu om olg. The antient mythology 
being nothing elſe than the hiſtory of nature, or the various 
changes of matter before things had ſettled into their preſent 
order, and theſe changes being the effects of one eternal mind 
hence the hiſtory of the gods, and that of nature, came to 
be the ſame; this one Being exerting his power in a various 
manner, according to the nature of things; as an antient wri- 
ter obſerves : ip ae, C. 21. inter Myth. Cant. woe; elles 
T0u. fjhiT,0prevou tc boxn b RAAWE Our IC AAA xs dF HTS 
Mus usr And ſo the Egyptians, whole ideas of religion 
were tranſmitted to other nations, expre's'd by a great num- 
ber of religious rites the various operations of a divine power, 
Macrob. Sat. lib. 1. cap. 20. Sacrorum adminiſtrationes apud 
Egyptios multiplici actu multiplicem Dei aſſerunt poteſtatem. 
I Fall conclude theſe notes, (which are deſign'd to ſhew what 


notions the wiſe heathens had of the ſupream being) with the 
wards, of an old author: 7 aiim TAY ν,“ꝑ £4006 TpoTyxes. 
T&4T%. Jef TAnbous yt org er f xa: wyaboryri Tara Wine 
a dle geile Tr & νν,ç u Ache d; Which ſupream cauſe 
they us d to ſtyle, apres 2105, : 
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God; nor could all their philobphy give a 
fatisfying account of ſuch appearances. . -! 
II is certainly a matter of very great dif- 
ficulty, in which human reaſon was ever ar 
a loſs, that mankind ſhould - have been in 
moſt ages ſo generally wicked; and that, 
though virtue has been always more or leſs 
the labject of praiſe and ſpeculation, . people 
of all ranks ſhould have been ſa little fond of 
the practice. Vice, on the contrary, has 
been a theme of ſatyr and invective; but 
notwithſtanding very much careſs'd: and 
the ſecular advantages ariſing from the prac- 
tice, under an affected abhorrence, have been 
generally reckon'd too conſiderable to be ne- 
pleted. To ſay the truth, the virtue of 
many has been nothing but a farce very ill 

| ated, or a mere commerce of intereſt. 
Tus, while ſome have made no other uſe 
of religion but to be a cloak to vice, or a ſtep to 
ſomething they lik'd better ; and che moſt ſted- 
faſt profeſſors of it have too frequently been 
very great ſufferers for that attachinent; bold 
men have ventur d to deſpiſe both the thing and 
the appearance, as a political ſcare- crow of de- 
ſigning men, to frighten leſs thinking people 
from thoſe actions which led to riches and 
honour. 5 
Suck offenſive appearances of intereſted 
virtue, and prevailing vice, have not only 
ſcandaliz d the weaker ſort, but ſometimes 
made the notion of providence appear a dif- 
4 a 
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ficult ſpeculation to men of ſuperior undet- 
ſtanding. Had vice and error, which gene- 
rally go together, been only the ptoduct of 
one age, or the peculiar growth of one coun- 
try, thinking props would have confider'd 
them in the view they do a noxious 
animal, ora poiſonous weed, which nature had 
ſuffer d for reaſons of which we were unfir ro 
judge: but when immorality, in every ſpecies 
of it, became almoſt univerſal, ſo odd a phz+ 
nomenon made ſome fancy that vice was a part 
of our conſtitution; and conſequently pro- 
duced very ſtrange * ſpeculations. ''It was 
likewiſe a conſiderable objection that bad men 
ſhould not only multiply very faſt (like thiſ- 


es) tho very hurtful to the better part of ſoci- 


ety, but 7 by their vices; and ſhould 

not only ſuffer no check in their progreſs, 
but carry with them to the grave all the 
marks of favour and a good cauſe. As ſuch 
diſorders were not eaſy to be reconeil'd with 


a fapreme goodneſs, many triumph'd in the 


+ denial of it: and others, who thought 
| | their 


Nequaquam nobis divinitus eſſe creatam 
Naturam mundi, quæ tanta eſt pradita culpa. 
Some deny d the deity; others, his providence. | 
Comm. lib. 1. c. 12. Cant. III Or 6 dd zi pow Nen new 
sg ut gon Tpevoricy funf vog. N . | 
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5 Kane you evTuzourres 87 Antrroel wt 
The ſtrange inequality in the condition of good and bad men 
was a common occaſion of inipiety. Simplicius gives this 
reaſon for the growth of atheifm, Comm. cap. 38. p. 212. 
— . Ae enores ud. fur. PaneTe upeucus ap- 
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their virtue neglected by ſuch unequal diſtti- 
bucions, grew peeviſh, and were ready to 
condemn theſt former choice. Some ſcep- 
tical philoſophers made a bad ule of ſuch 05. 
ſervations, to, confirm themſelves and others 
in the opinion that there was no particular 
providence. The friends of virtue endea- 
vour d to reconcile ſuch unfayourable appear- 
ances with the moral perfections of Gods 
While they maintain d that there was no other 
cauſe of evil, but the abuſe of liberty; and that 
every man, being his own maſter , and acting 
without any neceſſity impos d upon him, either 
from his own nature, or external objects, could 
therefore be only chargeable with all the un- 
happy conſequences of an irregular choice: for 
though the author of natute had given him 

K liberty, 


reg x THO , TY Dꝗ ure eyiert rapedl hrs TAUT οοu1eſs Kats 
v ,, Touvg dl aryabovg aro ran armar ra FAT Yor; undd, 
reren «70 reuran tada. To the ſame purpoſe, Athe- 
nag. de Reſurr. Mort. p. 61. Ilona fan u, K MM. 
+ * Simplicii Comment, in Epict. c. 34. p- 181. Ep yap 
gi To Kan b n TEX, ter Tis Tor $200 TIA AT? TUY,M> 
proarre Hl. u 7.9 9} To ba ay re Bic TIATTO LN. 
And therefore z0;eſtabliſh che notion of vice, and vitdicate 
the author of nature, they very juſtly made man to be maſter 
of his own actions, Marc. Anton. lib. 7, Navrexo u dame; 
i cel 1076, x44 Th Tapevry Cvgoart Frontews $rper THY xa Toy 
TapovE'is arbewToiyG v ioc um TrooPuirias, Theſe plain rea- 
ſoners had not arriv'd at that height of philoſophy, as to be- 
lieve that men might be accountable, for actions which they 
could not avoid. On the contrary, they aſſerted that_no/iex- 
ternal cauſes. impos'd any neceſſity, the mind acting from. it» 
ſelf. Cicero de Fato, c. 10. Ad animorum motus yoluntarios 
non eſt requirenda externa cauſa: motus enim voluntarius eam 
naturam in ſe 1 fit in noſtra nobiſque 
pareat ? nec i cauſa; ejus rei cauſa-ipſa natura eſt. 
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liberty *, (the higheſt excellence, and the 


foundation of all valuable enjoyments) no 
man was either wicked or unhappy but by 


his own fault. 
Tux bulk of mankind were not able; 


ſome were not willing, to diſtinguiſh ſo juſt- 


ly: human actions appeared to them in ano- 
ther light, as unavoidable effects, which ei- 
ther follow d one another in a fatal ſeries of 
infinite cauſes, or ſuppos d ſome principle 
originally evil the author of this neceſlity. 


A infinite ſucceſſion of cauſes and effects 
was a notion too obſcure to be entertain d by 


the 


* Becauſe the Author of our being might ſeem to be 
chargeable with thoſe diſorders which aroſe from the abuſe of 
liberty, to prevent any imputation on the Deity, they affirm'd 
that this liberty was the higheſt perfection, the ſource of the 
greateſt happineſs, and every moral virtue; and an eſſential 
property of a reaſonable being; Simp. p. 185. Com. Teoar 
u vo- av ty TW Re pitloy 2071 N TI HHN tr 


erabey y ail urs. Harra */op ure C vinY991,10 Toure * and 
\ p-. 97. 1 0% e Ops e H u TW XOTpbow ee 55s Ku T- 


T5901 wg u s ,ο iT; o To aryaler vregνν⁰ % And fo Ar- 
Tian calls this free agency, lib. 3. cap. 3. way ven xaaov xa 
e en To ev NY £pp0rixoy. Hierocles makes it fo neceſſary, 
that the notion of a Providence muſt ſtand er fall with it, as 
well as all moral difference of human actions: De id. 
——ů i 7 6 cc TX; ] Tp icky au- 
mean drt, p. 18. and all juſt diſtribution of rewards and 
iſhments; » Yap ww; xa anos avon wa vrebioy A 
d To nvrreper Fourier, ibid. And as they held liberty eſ- 
ſential to reaſon, concluded it was no more inconſiſtent 
with the divine ions to make creatures capable to offend, 
than to make reaſonable: Nemeſ. mw @vrws, p. 294. 
Averyxy yay Twy voy To erh N D Yi 1 Ane xa Tips 
Tp#xT36 wech avriourion eu, tf anwyxny; our Tres Puri; 
Any tut E, $078, x4 TRHTTY XAT Ty kauT1; Qvo'r, | 
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the vulgar; was more eaſy for them to 
aſcribe all thoſe diſorders, which diſturb d 
the beauty or order of the uniyerſe, to an evil 
principle: they were willing to caſt the blame 
of their bad actions upon neceſſity; and the 
fears of ſuperſtition, heighten d by that gloom 
which ſuffering throws upon the mind, as 
well as the prevailing inclination in mankind 
to fancy the Deity to be very like themſelves; 
theſe diſpoſitions, I fay, favour'd by appear- 
ances, firſt produc'd the opinion of a milchie- 
vous being, the cauſe of all evil &. 


HowtyER we account for it, the fact 
is not to be deny'd that too many, not only 
of the vulgar, but even the more judicious, 
in every age, have belicy'd that an evil deity 
had an equal ſhare in the government of the 
world. We learn from Plutarch , that this 
opinion was deriy'd from the firſt divines and 
lawgivers, by a tradition ſo antient that the 
author could not be diſcoverd; from whoſe 


K 2 time 


Thoſe who could not diſtinguiſh fo well, concluded there 
muſt be ſome original cauſerof evil, as there was of good; as 
nothing could exiſt without ſome cauſe : « 9 ud ais r- 
Quue Nins aurian d xaxy To ade un ay rasa, I ywuoryv 
r ep wot u xa any Tw Query 1,ur, Plutarch. de 
Tide & Ofyride. | 
+ Plutarch. de Iſide & Ofyride : Nagranucg wore aareruy 
#x Je xc vopuobiley us Tt Feinra; wits PrnoroPys Ito rw af- 
vm adlererm ixura r d Tigw | xe Doorn Auto us i A- 
Yyoug, &c. So Diogenes Laertius i us, that the Egyptians 
(whom Ariſtotle calls the antienteſt peo „. held 
two principles, one the cauſe of pd the other of evil; 
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time it had obtain'd a firm and uninterrupt-. 
ed belief, and was the ſubje& not only of 

ulgar perſuaſion, but the ground of religious 
rites and inſtitutions, both among Greeks and 


'Bajbarians. The Stoicks, and other phi- 


lolophers, only diſguis d the common notion, 
when they aſcrib all evil to a certain pravity 
matter f, which diſturb d that order which 

e Creator had eſtabliſh'd, and tended. to 
ethics things to the primitive confuſion. For 
which reaſon Manes, the patron of an evil 
Principle, made 9 matter to have been his 
. Other antient hereticks ſeem to 
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_ ciples 


az the Perſians and Greeks did; Procemio : de xar . + e 
an dun xl Th ovopurk Rios xa Nahe, Ta 6 oY &c. 
And ſo the Romans had the Ira notion: Vir oque 
ajunt (fys Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticæ, lib. 3. oy 12. = 
numina læva in Georgicis quoque Foal, fignificantem 
quandam vim eſſe hujuſmodi deorum in lædendo magis quam 
in juvando potentem. 

©*: Seneca, Prefatio ad Natural. Queſt. "Non poteſt artiſex 


| 8 nn, ceſſat ars, ſed quia id, in quo 


exercetur, 
Al aas f Porid p- . Lond. Mer, u Ty; van u- 


x4 y Tpopyres TW eribilon adi eruro ad rah d hον,ẽEL.⅛ Su- 
Rg e TW ννuO¹ avTHG g ri ur dr r 
9 Epiphan. Hæreſ. 66. wn d u e Xen rar Tur 
Aas ure nge kel THY, bet beat cent 76 cb THY 
vn ues Ty; trag. To conclude, all mankind ſeem 
to, have been divided into thoſe three diſtinctions, either, 
1. Thoſe who deny'd there was any Providence or ſupream 
Goadneſs, at all. 2. Thoſe ' who aſcrib'd all. the evil in 
the world to the abuſe of liberty: or, 3. Thoſe who held a 
Ea of gods, ſome the cauſe of good, and the others, of 
ey1.. - The laſt opinion ſeems to have taken its riſe from ſome 
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ciples under an unintelligible jargon of their 
own, Indeed, the true religion itſelf was not al · 
together free from the taint. of this opinion, 
which was too much entertain d hy ſome, who 


ſincerely abhorr d the notion of an indepen- 
dent being neceſſarily evil. 00 
Coo entertainment is, no proof that 
an opinion is true: for. nothing can be more 
abſurd. in itſelf, than this of two principles, 
or more repugnant to the ideas we receive 
from nature. We cannot frame any notion 
of a being, at once evil, and exiſting of him 
ot: or, could, we. reconcile; tworſuch-incons: 
ſtent attributes, we, could not thereby ac- 
count for the preſent order of things. For how: 
could two beings, one: perfectly good; and 
the. other, perfectly eyil, ſo oppoſite in their 


: _ - | intereſts 


pream Goodneſs: for as for the notion that, the ſame Being 
could be the proper cauſe of all good and all evil, it _ 
abſurd. to find, any entertainment; and was rejected, as an an- 
tient writer i us, both by Greeks, and Barbarians, as an 
impoſſible od. Fiucbe dba rer üb & railis E Muri xc * 
Engel Trae. arxta; dle DZaGurr. In fine, the foundation 


religion ought to, be, laid in a juſt app n of the moral 
attributes of God ; Ty; m4 74 Se tb e dh r rope eler; 


21 ggg play vn Tifs are xν Ws era u Meisen rer 
ra o a, x44, lots, Epict. c. 36. And nothing can be 
more contrary to a ſupream Goodne(s, than the notion of fate or 
neceflity.” So an antient author obſerves, Salluſt, de; Provid. 
p. 18. re adhs 7'5 u areying 1% Th; Eh wins Mb nuues 

prty ay abou; rang dd Heaps For 654 bunu. Now as the cleareſt- 
evidence for the divine goodneſs is deriv'd fram the knowledge - 
of our Pm or, the wn IO we _— be- 
i deſign of the following diſcourſe, is to reader 
8 —— * uſeful, to give him a right no- 
tion of human nature, which has been very much miſ- repre- 

ſented. both by good and bad men, with very different vicws. 
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intereſts and deſigns, agree in making a world, 


or any thing elſe? or how could any thing 
regular and uniform ariſe from ſo odd a con- 
traſt of original cauſes ? ee ne Spe 
Bur general reaſonings are not fo pro- 
per, when the objection againſt a ſupream 
Goodneſs is built upon facts: we ought 
therefore to compare appearances, that ſo 
we may judge on what ſide the greater 
evidence lyes; whether the marks of good 
deſign in the make of man, and other crea- 


tures, is a better and more convincing argu- 
ment to prove that nature is che production 


of one good Being, or the defects of hu- 


man nature, and the evils to which human 


life is liable, to prove the conttary. 


Maxx things indeed there ate, which we 


cannot eaſily reconcile with the idea of a ſu- 


pream Goodneſs; but the real difficulties® 
have been much encreas'd by aſcribing a mul- 
titude of cvils, which are either imaginary, 
or the creatures of our own liberty, to. 
the Author of nature: theſe are conſiſtent 


enough with religion, if men are once allow'd 


to be maſters of their own actions, and other 


evils, which are properly natural, and make 
but a (mall part of what men ſuffer, are but 
difficulties, which, conſidering our incapa- 


city to judge of the deſigns of Providence, 


are not perhaps very conſiderable, at leaſt not 


ſufficient to preponderate the evidences on 


the other fide, For if ſome diſagreeing ap- 
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pearances in ſo large and profound a ſubject 
of ſpeculation as the nature of things, were 


enough to overthrow the evidence of ſenſe in 


a thouſand inſtances of goodneſs; or, in 
other words, were clear ideas of benevolence 
to yield to ignorance and conjecture, and con- 
cluſions to be form'd, not from what we know, 


but from what we don't, human underſtand- 


ing would be as uſeleſs and inſignificant a 
faculty in other matters, as ſome have unjuſtly 
ſuppos'd it to be in religion. en 

INDEED, did the cale ſtand as ſome have 
ſtated it; was human nature ſo wicked and 
ſo wretched a thing as they have been pleas d 
in great good nature to repreſent it, no other- 


wiſe diſtinguiſh'd from that of other creatures 


but by propenſions to offend which they could 
not reſiſt &; or were men as neceſſarily mov'd 
by their paſſions, as a machine is by the 
wheels, ot the ſea by the winds; and were their 
motions at the ſame time as irregular, equally 
contrary to their own and the happineſs of 
ſociety : creatures of ſo odd a make muſt ei- 
1 4 bo the work of a blind undeſigning na- 
ture, or of a being which intended to make 
them unhappy. Opinions of ſuch horrid con- 
ſequence naturally tend to deſtroy the com- 
fort of every man's breaſt, and it is no won- 
der if they ſhould ſometimes terminate in a 
reſolution as unnatural as it is impious: for 
what concern could a thinking man have for 

life, 


2 See a late diſcourſe, os, a Philoſophical Diſſertation 
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life, who was neceſſarily unhappy without 
poſſibility of redreſs. ann 
Bur, thanks to heaven, reiſon has no great 
ſhare in ſuch melancholy reflexions, which are 
little elſe than the dictates of paſſion and diſ- 
content : for as men raſhly cenſure the actions 
of their governors, when ill humour inclines 
them to find fault, and ignorance makes them 
unfit to judge; ſounder the wiſe adminiſtration 
of Providence there are many ſuch malecon- 
rents, who, inſtead of a fair ſurvey of nature 
with the modeſty of creatures, run headlong 
into cenſure, and ate fond of difficulties: hence 
every appearance of diſorder has been unjuſtly 
heighten d, and diforders fancy'd where there 
is not ſo much as the appearance: hence 
their on miſtakes have been charg d upon na- 
ture, and every objection made unanſwerable, 
to which they could not find an apſwer. 
Now as diſcontent has commonly an equal 
ſhare boch in impiety and ſuperſtition, and the 
ſame ſuſpicion which makes the timotous trem- 
ble at the apprehenſions of a being perfectly 
evil, is apt to make the bold preſume there is no 
providence at all with which men have any 
concern; no reflexions can be more uſeful than 
ſuch as tend to make us ſatisfy d with out ſelves, 
and reconcile us to the order of nature: not catt 
any thing of this kind be unſeaſonable, at a time 
when too many, from a diſtruſt of the fupream 
Goodnels, are inclin'd to fancy rhat to deſtroy 
life is the only conſolation left to the unhappy. 
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Olſervations on the unity of good de- 
ſign, in the frame of man, and 


other creatures, as that affords 
ſufficient proof both of the unity 
and goodnefs of the ſupream Being. 


THE general inclination to idolatry or im- 
piety, ariſing from ſome difficult appear- 
ances in nature which ſeem'd to impeach the 
divine goodneſs; no obſervations can be more 
inſtructive than ſuch as tend to vindicate this 
perfection of the Deity, from a ſurvey of his 
works. | | 
Human nature is that part of the crea- 
tion with which we are beſt acquainted ; and 
ſuch knowledge as relates to our (elves, and 
other creatures about us, is not leſs valuable, 
but more uſeful, that the objects of it are fa- 
. miliar, and that it demands no great atten- 
tion to acquire it. | 195 
- SPECULATIONS about the diſtance and 
magnitude of a ſtar, or the motions of a co- 
mer, or ſuch minuter enquiries as regard the 
lower parts of life, v. g. the generation of 
inſets, or the production of ſhells; theſe, I 
ſay, may afford matter of more profound ob- 
ſervation: but as that ſort of food is not al- 
ways the moſt wholſome, which is moſt cu- 
rious in the kind, and hardeſt to be got; ſo 
E we 
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we are not to eſtimate the value of know- 
| ledge by the difficulty of acquiring it, which 
ſo far reſembles trade, that it turns common- 
ly to beſt account when the materials are rhe 
growth of home. Indeed the objects we dai- 
ly converſe with, bear the moſt intelligible 
character of a ſupream mind; ſo many beings 
there are within our obſervation, ſo nicely 
adapted ro human ule, for which they had 
been unſerviceable with another make and ſi- 
tuation; ſo many proviſions there are not 
only for ſuſtenance, but enjoyment, with fo 
great a variety of good intention in thole things 
we ſee, hear, and feel, and beſt underſtand, 
that there is no need to ſeek for remote proofs 
of a divine care and benevolence, from diſtant 
parts of nature. From ſuch familiar objects, and 
a reflexion upon ourſelves, we derive che cleareſt 
notions of a Deity, and his perfection: for by 
the character of our own mind, and the ten- 
dency of thoſe affections which are natural to 
us, we learn ſufficiently the deſign of making 
us ſuch creatures as we are, and conſequent- 
ly how much we are indebted to the maker. 
ANOTHER ule of ſuch obſervations is to con- 
fute thole ſulpicions of the divine care, which 
has been in all ages the great „ of ſu- 
perſtition and impiety, and has had perhaps 


a greater ſhare in the ſingular opinions of ſome 
odd people, who are ſtiPd atheiſts, than any 
profound reſearches into nature. In the fol- 
lowing diſcourſes I ſhall ſhew, che common 
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grounds of itreligion and idolatry are unrea® 
ſonable, from ſuch conſiderations as theſe: 

I. THAT many creatures, animate and in- 
animate, are made ſerviceable to our uſe, and 
that by a variety of contrivances which ex- 
preſs an unity of deſign. 

II. THAT ſuch is the make and conſtitution 
of our bodies, that we are plainly made not 
for ſubſiſtence only, but the. enjoyment of 
life. 

III. Tur our minds are endued with ſuch 
principles and affections, as lead us to the pur- 
ſuit both of private and publick happineſs. 
IV. Tamar when we deviate from theſe 
principles, ſo as to act contrary to our own 
and the intereſt of ſociety, we are not influ- 
enc'd by any neceſſity impos d upon us by the 
Author of our being. 


From theſe general propoſitions ſufficient- 
ly prov'd, it will follow, x 

1. THAT there is a plan laid by the ſu- 
pream Being for the happineſs of men, in a 
combination of natural cauſes and effects, the 
execution of which nothing can ordinarily de- 
feat, but their own ill conduct. | 

2. As the virtuous principles of human 
nature cannot be altogether and generally ex- 
tinguiſh d, it will follow that mankind cannot 
be quite ſo bad as ſome have repreſented them. 

3. THAT the evils to which human life is 
liable in ordinary circumſtances, are more 
SR age. „ 


— 


. 

than compenſated by the pleaſures of which 
we are made capable; and that the complaints 
people are apt to make, are either altogether 
groundleſs, or only a peeviſh aggravation of 
thoſe misfortunes which they bring upon 
themſelves, or which nothing but An 
makes intolerable &. OT, 

4. THaT the Author of a ſyſtem in which 
ſo many cauſes concur to one good deſign, 
the happineſs of men, is perfectly good, and 
can be but one, 1 

LasTLy, From theſe principles it will fol- 
low thar diſcontent, and all thoſe opinions 
and practices which ariſe from it, are untea- 
ſonable. iy Hh N55 

I. THart mankind are placed among a va- 
riety of objects fitted to give pleaſure, with 
proper faculties ro enjoy them, is a thing 
which requires no proof, The particular 
make of thoſe creatures, and their adjuſtment | 
to our circumſtances, is a plain argument that 
they were intended for our uſe. | | 

One cannot but Þ obſerve in the ſcale of 
animals a certain gradation of being, by which 
they deſcend through ſeveral intermediate 
degrees 


* Oz sr bn Tx; dewas Tere; xab dg europe Tay To 
eToCauny pa ᷣ t ν⁰ði ol word: TVYRAW ir v3 ain, Arrian. in 
Epict. cap. 7. lib. 2. | 

+ That other animals were made to be uſeful to man, is not 
an opinion we owe merely to revelation. Xenophon. Are. 
eap. 3. p. 147. Lond. 1720. s Yap Tevis Quriper 074 THE u- 
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degrees of reaſon and ſenſe, till they dwindle 
into mere exiſtence; and that every ſort of 
creatures, according to the rank they obtain 
in nature, enjoys the uſefulneſs of thoſe be- 
low them, at the ſame time they are ſubſer- 
vient to the happineſs of ſuperior animals: 
accordingly, the ſtructure of every animal is 
adapted to its particular ſtation, and the ends 
for which it was deſignd *. Now as man is 
a creature of more excellence than the per- 
fecteſt kind of brutes, (though as to ſome par- 
ticular qualities he max be exceeded by ſome 
of them) tis no fond imagination to ſuppoſe, 
that creatures leſs perfect were made for his 
ſervice: for beſides that this obſervation agrees 
with the ſubordination of other animals, the 
lefſer to the greater (as ſome fiſhes and inſets 
were plainly deſign'd to be the food of others 
more perfect in the kind) this intention of 
nature is ſufficiently expreſs d by the ſuitable- 
neſs of thoſe creatures to the wants and ne- 
ceſſities of mankind ; and it is plain, though 
we may diſcover and improve this fitnels, 
we do not make it. Many A animals are na- 
turally fit to ſerve us in different ways, for 
which they had been uſeleſs had their make 


been 
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* Such a gradation of being is remark'd by an excellent 
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been different. Every one almoſt pays his 
quota to the lord of the creation, if not im- 
mediately, yet at leaſt by a ſubſervience. To 
ſome we are indebted for food and cloathing, 
to others for the means of health; one ſort 
aſſiſts in agriculture and mechanical arts, an- 
other tranſports us from place to place, and a 
third are the miniſters and companions of our 
innocent diverſions : and although it ſeems a 
barbarous abuſe of our power, to give thoſe 
creatures unneceſlary pain, and a wanton 
cruelty to ſacrifice their lives to mere luxury 


and appetite; however as the health and con- 


venience of man are more conſiderable than 
the life of a brute, it does not appear un- 


equal that creatures, who are ſo much be- 


holden to our care for the comfort of their 
life, (as many of thoſe are which are imme- 
diately uſeful to us) and to whom the de- 
ſtruction of life can be no great evil, ſnould 


ſometimes loſe it for our ſubſiſtence or con- 
venience. | 
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II. As for thoſe inanimate creatures about us 
which we enjoy by the organs of ſenſe, it is plain 
theſe are variouſly contriv d for our pleaſure 
and ule; and the benefit we receive by them 
depends upon a combination of natural & cau- 
ſes, which equally expreſſes the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the Creator. 

Tars contrivance of different natures for 
human uſe is viſible in ſo many inſtances, and 
thoſe ſo obvious, that it requires no profound 
reflexion to obſerve it. One need not be a 
* theoriſt or philoſopher to acquire a ſufficient 
ſtock of this knowledge from rhe molt fami- 
liar objects; on the contrary, he muſt have 
no great ſhare of reflexion, who has not 
made many ſuch obſervations. One of plain 
underſtanding, whoſe thoughts never ard 
ſo high as the fix'd ſtars, who has not skill 
to demonſtrate, nor philoſophick faith to be- 
lieve the incredible motions and prodigious 
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The adjuſtment of our organs to the objects of ſenſe, and 
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bulk of thoſe bodies which appear ſo little, 
may be wiſe enough to infer from the uni- 
form appearance of the ſun and moon, that 
motions ſo regular as theirs are muſt ſuppoſe 
the direction of ſome intelligent Cauſe, and 
that the advantages we receive from this re- 
gularity are very conſiderable: though he has 
no notion of the earth's daily revolution upon 
Its axis, or its annual circuit in the ecliptick, 
he cannor bur perceive that the ſucceſſion of 
day and night, and the conſtant variety of 
the ſeaſons, muſt depend upon certain mo- 
tions admirably contriv'd for our advantage. 
It is fir thar our ſpirits ſhould be recruited by 
ſlcep, after the fatigue and cares cf the day; 
and it is no leſs plain that darkne(s favours 
ſuch repoſe. * Too ſudden a change from 
cold to heat might have violent effects; na- 
ture has therefore provided that we ſhould 
not paſs from one extreme to another but by 
certain intermediate degrees. The diſtinction 
of ſeaſons makes a beautiful contraſt in na- 
ture; and we owe to this diverſity many 
ſolid advantages, particularly that the earth 
produces a greater variety ꝶ of plants and ve- 
getables, which being of a very unequal tex- 

ture, 
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1 Woodward, Hiſtory of the Earth. There are we know, 
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ture, could not be rais'd or nouriſh d to theit 
full growth by the ſame degrees of heat and 
influence; and tis no leſs certain that the 
change of diſtance with reſpect to the ſun, is 
the cauſe of this difference. It is not mate- 
rial to know whether we owe ſuch ſucceſſions 
to a motion of the ſun, or the earth: the 
wiſer part of mankind had the ſame idea of 
theſe appointments in nature, long before 


there were ſuch perſons as Ptolemy or Co- 
pernicus. 


AN illiterate. perſon, who never perusd a 
ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, nor can reliſh 
the notion of diſtant inhabitable worlds, may 
yet be perſuaded, upon ſufficient grounds, 
that the ſame wiſe and good Being, who gave 
ſuch regular motions to the ſun and moon, 
contrivd the fix d ſtars for certain great 


deſigns, of which he is not capable to 
judge. 


Ir ſuch a perſon conſiders the air, he 
cannot but obſerve how well this element is 
fitted for the purpoſes of life; he cannot but 
feel a conſtant pleaſure in the healthful 


M draughts 


fine and active, and which therefore require only a ſmaller 
degree of heat ſo raiſe them from — OS 


} 
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draughts of it; he cannot but conclude from 
his own experience, that any conſiderable 
change in the ſtate of it would not only ren- 
der it unfit for reſpiration, but a conveyance 
of diſeaſes and death: nor is he leſs ſure of 
this obſervarion, that he cannot demonſtrate 
how ſuch tragical effects ſhould proceed from 
ſuch a change. A perſon may enjoy all the 
pleaſures of fine weather, with gratitude, who 
cannot enter into the philoſophical cauſes of 
bad: he may not be able to deſcribe how 
ſounds are convey'd to the ear, or the ideas 
of colour to the eye; and yet may under- 
ſtand, that the pleaſure ariſing from theſe ſenſa- 
tions is the conſequence of certain qualities 
in the air, which are fitted to our organs: he 
may not be able to give any account of the 
origine of winds, and yet be ſenſible that 
thoſe violent motions of air, are of uſe to 
diſſipate noxious vapours, and to carry about 
the clouds from one country to another for 
a due diſtribution of rain; or if he ſhould nor 
know this, he cannot be ignorant, that every 
wind, however boiſterous or violent, tranſ- 


ports ſome veſſel into a ſafe harbour, and 


many 


ſeeds or roots of thoſe vegetables, for their growth and nouriſh- 
ment: fo that for raiſing of theſe the ſun's power, where only 
leſſer, is ſufficient, and therefore they begin to appear in the 
earlier months February and March ; when the ſun is far ad- 


vanc d, it is but juſt come to the pitch of another ſet of vege- 


. wy c 
many mote perhaps than it drives againſt a 
rock. 


* How the earth is ſuſpended in the air, 
and always obtains the ſatne juſt firuation with 
reſpect to the fountairi of heat, is a matter 
of difficult ſpeculation; but there is no diffi. 
culty in obſerving che advantages we receive 
from che wiſe appointment, that we ſhould 
always remain at ſuch a convenient diſtance, 
ſo as not to ſuffer any great hurt from cither 
extreme. 


+ Evxxx one knows that life cannot ſubſiſt 
without a due proportion of heat, and that 
the extremes on either ſide are equally dan- 
gerous, which muſt either ſtupify the ſenſes, 
or make them languid; and where the excels 
does not deſtroy ſenſation, ir muſt abate the 
pleaſure, and render our bodies unfit for. 

M 2 action: 


- * Plato imagin'd that nothing was requir'd to this conſtant 
poſition of the earth in one part of the heavens, but that all 
its parts ſhould be equally pois'd, and the ſurrounding æther 
ſhould be perfe&ly uniform : Plato's Phæd. p. 169. Drug 
TO6yuv t 04 TQwTOoy ev f $5 n i pobTw TE pars TipiPipn; vos 3 
ten & duriv dn ſunri apo; po; To pon TFH Te HANG era rug 
und ToitutTyG WIA wavy t tie, aurHy 12;tiv THY opucicrnile 
Ty dp dvry 1dvrw rarrn x Ty; Vn de THY WO opperinr. | 
modern philoſophers perhaps will not reckon this account of the 
matter to be ſatisfying. | 

+ Arrian, in Epidetum, lib. 1. p. 119. Aera & Spes 
nut du X,244m01% N Pepe nad upp Kalt ptr KU U at 
T&0%; Tee tr νιẽ,Z IT 5 vrt TU h jẽe Twy o>08, 
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action: now if he looks into a map, he 
cannot but learn that the earth under moſt 
climates is habitable; and where there is 
ſome inconvenience from the exceſles of heat 


and cold, nature has provided thoſe in a leſs 


convenient ſituation with a proper remedy; 
againſt the exceſs of heat, refreſhing ſtreams, 
breezes from the ſea, and cooling grottos ; 
and againſt the defect, the conveniences of 
fewel, houſing, and cloths. | 


Nox is the benefit we receive from a due 
proportion of rain leſs obvious; and though 
it may require a philoſopher's underſtanding 
to calculate what quantity of vapours is rais'd 
by the heat of the ſun, and to deſcribe the 
ſucceſſive changes it receives as it happens 
to be rarcfy'd or condens'd, it requires leſs 
capacity to obſerve that the rain diſtils in 
drops, and does not pour down in ſtreams, 
which would be very inconvenient; that it 
falls in ſuch a manner as to ſoften & and fruc- 
tify the ground, which the beſt cultivation 

3 could 


* Xenophon very juſtly obſerves of water, that we net only 
owe to it the growth of thoſe vegetables which afford nouriſh- 
ment; but that this element makes a part of it. Are. p. 241. 
Lond. 1720. Ilayre r xproia npiv our Pty M xa &uT v5 
Nuwcs Ks rp phoevoy FETs TO4G TpREPLUT's . It was probabl 
for this reaſon that the antients made the ocean to be the ori- 
Sine of all things ; becauſe the vapour which is rais'd from 

it, 
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could not make fruitful without it; and that 


the quantity of rain is ordinarily ſuited to the 
exigence of different countries. 


Ox need not be a theoriſt to know that 
the ſea is a vaſt collection of waters, which by 
its natural fluidity is apt enough to overflow 
the earth, was it not confin'd within its bounds. 
It is not ſo plain that there are cavities under 
ground, prepar'd to receive it, and that it 
communicates with a greater collection of wa- 
ter diftus'd under the earth. However, every 
one may be ſure that this element maintains 
a valt variety of inhabitants, which have their 


food 


it, and falls down in rain, is one of the principal cauſes of 
vegetation. Pharnutus calls it, apxmyoes ren ara. For the 
ſame reaſon Neptune Was ſtil'd, uT&Awicg g dh Tou Ou dt 
Tre 1% T1 1G eee 1 & urn phos , τπννονẽ £51, The an- 
fient Egyptians worſhipp'd thoſe elements, fire and water, as 
the chief cauſes of our ſubſiſtence. Porph. de Abſtinent. 
lib. 4+ vob as Tup C2007 5 K&ATHA TAY COLLHWy WG THUTE HOT L6)- 
ct , TG CwTHYfIag . This was the reaſon, rhaps, why 
Thales, who firſt accounted for the origine of things in a ſtrict 
philoſophical way ( mgwro h Tov Tips apx,or A, as Eu- 
ſebiuv obſerves of him, Prop. Ev. lib. 10. c. ult.) made wa- 
ter to be the principle of which all things were produc'd ; «px» 
ran rare vp vrognoare. "Tis certain that the various changes 
of this element, with the conſtant influence of the ſun, are a 
regular circulation of cauſes upon which the life of man and 
other animals continually depends; and expreſs a plain con- 
trivance for our ſubſiſtence : as Nemeſ. Ovsz u «&5ipwr xwmous 
aul open og dart wpets xa ogpfpe * ot Th TOInuTE o Ia Tru - 
ert ANG wee TWY TpoPwy Ws & XUXAW mtr Karyn inay : 
AuTiG Keu y TOY TegOpopuerey Tov xaprous Oder vt vn @vuo';, ws w- 
nente as ra Wit dl Tov; up- dl 766 C 1:94 Toy curry. 
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food in the ocean, and that the ſaltneſs of 


its water is neceſſary to their preſervation; 
and that theſe creatures are variouſly uſeful. 


In fine, nothing is more obvious than that 


the ſea is the great ſcene of navigation and 
commerce, by which the neceſſities of one 
country are ſupply'd by the productions of 
another, and a proper diſtribution made of 
nature's bounty to the remoteſt and leaſt fa- 
vour'd climates. 
WHETHER the earth moves, or not, or 
whatever may be its particular figure, we 
are ſure it yields a ſufficient provilon for 
man and beaſts: nor is ir lefs the granary 
and ſtore-houle of nature, becauſe we may not 
be able to give a philoſophical account of irs 
productions. Many plants, ſhrubs and trees 
grow upon its ſurface, which pleaſe our ſenſes 
by their figure and ſmell, and regale our 
taſte ; rho' we do not underſtand how they 
grow, or what particular texture of parts is the 
cauſe or occaſion of theſe grateful ſenſations. 
We may be ſure that the earth is ſtor'd with 
Juices proper for the maintenance of thele ve- 
getables, thongh we never curiouſly obſerv'd 
thoſe tender fibres which nature has prepar'd 
to reccive them. Every one knows there is 
ſach a thing as nutrition, though he cannot 
form any idea how the nutritive liquor aſcends 
in tubes into the branches and leaves, and 
1 8 making 
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making a circuit through the bark at length 
returns to the root; a circulation not fo ſen» 
ible as the effects of ir, the growth and nau- 
riſhment of ſa many vegetables, which are 
variouſly uſeful either for food or medicine, 
either immediately to men, or thoſe creatures 
which afford him ſuſtenance. A truth ſo 
certain that (as ſome judicious phyſicians 
haye obſervd) the diſeaſes which prevail in 
difterent countries may be known by the na- 
ture of thoſe medicinal plants which they 
45 an what particular qualities, or con- 

itution of parts this healing virtue depends 


upon, is a point of more philoſophical con- 
ſideration. 


T 18 not of importance to know whe- 
ther rivers take their origine merely from 
rain, or from a ſubterraneous vapour, rais d 
by heat, and afterwards collected into pro- 
per releryoirs. Philoſophers may diſpute the 
point till they are weary; it is ſufficient 
for ordinary folks to underſtand that rivers 
afford a beauty and conyenience of which 
very few countries are deſtitute, and that 
nature has provided proper chanels, for 
their conveyance from one country to an- 
other. Nor is the wiſdom of nature lels 
en. in the diſtribution of theſe through 

e earth, according to the circumſtances 
of different countries: for as rain is uſual- 


ly 
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ly diſpens d in proportion to the neceſſities 
of a climate; ſo, for this end, the largeſt 
* rivers take their riſe in thoſe parts of the 
globe, which are moſt liable to the inconve- 


niences of heat, as a natural remedy againſt 
this diſadvantage. 


Ap although ſome have cenſur'd the un- 
equal ſurface of the earth as a very ugly ap- 

earance, this ſeeming deformity is compen- 
fired by the benefit we receive from it. It 
is certain if we could not well ſubſiſt with- 
out rivers, mountains muſt be a neceſſary 
evil, as waters cannot run upon a leyel, or 
would not be of any great uſe did they ſtag- 
nate: and as the ſource of rivers muſt be a- 
bove the ordinary ſurface of the earth, and 
have a courſe proportionable to the height 
from which they flow; hence it is that the 
countries which lye in the Torrid Zone, or 
thoſe parts of the earth where the heat is 
very great, are provided with mountains of 
a ſuitable height. 


TRE ſubterraneous world is a part of na- 
ture to which the wiſeſt muſt be very much 
ſtrangers: and though ſome are endow'd with 
ſo much ſagacity, that nothing ſeems to eſcape 

N their 


* As the Nile, the Niger, -the Rio de Volta, che Ganges, 
and Rio de Plata. 
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their obſervation; it can reach no far- 
ther than the objects which ſome way fall 
under their ſenſes. Any accounts of what 
paſſes under ground, may be juſtly com- 
par'd to fairy-tales, which are more the 
offspring of fancy than experience. Not- 
withſtanding this uncertainty, we are ſure 
there are many foſſils of excellent and 
almoſt neceſſary uſe in life, and there 
may be many more, which would be 
uſeful could we apply them: beſides thoſe 
which human labour has produc'd, there 
are vaſt treaſures of undiſcover d metals 
and minerals, and ſtones of divers kinds 
depoſited under ground, to be diſlodg'd 
upon a proper occaſion, which are de- 
ſign d at once to ſerve the future purpoſes 
of life, and employ the induſtry of diſco- 
verers. | 


—_— —_ 


Ir is too certain from daily experience, 
that ſome countries are ſubje& to violenc 
ſhocks from a ſubterraneous heat, and a 
particular diſpoſition of the earth in thoſe 
places: withour enquiting into the pro- 
per cauſe of ſuch diſaſters, we may be ſure 
that ſuch accidents would be more fre- 
quent, did not we owe their prevention 
to a good contrivance. b 


N Narro, 
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Narvxz, in all its productions, is 
perhaps more or leſs liable to waſte and 
decay; ſome parts however are fo, ſtable 
and permanent, as not to have ſuffer'd 
any apparent change or diminution within 
the memory of man, or ſo far as hiſtory 
doth inform us. The heavenly bodies, ſo 
far as obſervation reaches, diſpenſe their 
influence without any abatement. or alte- 
ration in the appearance; and our earth, 
by an immutable law of the Creator, re- 
mains in the ſame convenient ſituation: 
the fea is cohfin'd to its channel, and 
makes no encroachment on the dry. land, 
at leaſt, no, conſiderable depredarions ; 
and that remains ſo far unchang'd, that 
* mountains are not either ordinarily rais'd 
or deſtroy d by earthquakes, or any con- 
ſiderable part of the continent torn off 
and ſeparated from the main land, and 
reduc d into iſlands. If there have been 
any ſtories to the contrary, theſe want 
to be better atteſted 3 mean time the ſu- 
perficial parts of the earth, from which 
plants and animals derive their ſuſtenance, 
are ſubject to a continual decay, are apt 
to be waſted by digging, and waſh'd a- 
way by the violence of weather : but theſe 

| | dimi- 

* See what arguments Dr. Woodward has brought to 

ſupport this aſſertion, in his Natural Hiſtory of the Earth. 
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diminutions are ſupplyd by r ma- 
nure, and by that Wegen E wir 
which tain water 1s impregnated *. 0805 


VEGETABLE bodies are generally fo fra- 
med, as to be capable of a ſhott duration; 
but a proviſion is made for a ſucceſſion of 
the ſpecies, by thoſe different ſeeds which 
were origitially lodg'd in the eatth, and 
are thought to include the entire fotm of 
every vegetable: fot raiſing of which to 
their ptoper growth there is a continual 
ſupply of Juices proper fot their nouriſh- 
ment, and which every foil is apt to pro- 
duce according to its different productions. 


ANp as thoſe animals, from which we 
derive out ſuſtenance, ſoon return ro duſt, 
for the continuance of the ſpecies all ani- 
mals are led by an irreſiſtible appetite to 
propagate their kind; and are govern'd 
by a ſtrong affection to their young, which 

N 2 they 


Nor does the water (ſays a late author) ſerve only 
to carry the matter into de bodies (vegetables) but the 
parts of it heing very ſoluble and lubricous, as well as 
fine and ſmall, it eaſily inſinuates it ſelf into, and placidly 
diſtends the tubes and veſſels of vegetables, and by that 
means introduces into them the matter it bears along with 
it, conveying it to the ſeveral parts of them z where each 
part, by a particular mechaniſm, detaches and aſſumes 
thoſe particles of the maſs ſo convey'd, which are proper 
for the nouriſhment and augmentation of the part, incor- 
praig thoſe wth i, and Ering all the ref paſs on with 


to collect many ſuch obſervations, which 
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they N a wiſe care to provide for 


o long as they ſtand in need of 
that aſſiſtance: in a word, they are all 
provided with proper food, and the means 
of obtaining it; the make of their bodies 
is ſuited to their particular uſefulneſs, and 


they are furniſh'd with an invincible. in- 
clination to do what is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve themſelves F, and continue the kind; 
for which purpoſe, as there is a f 


ropor- 
tion between the males and ſemales, ſo 


the different ſpecies of living creatures 
more or leſs uſeful to us, are obſerv'd to 


multiply in proportion to the advantages 
we receive by them. | 


Ons need not conſult books in order 


arc 


* Nature has provided all creatures, not only with an 


appetite, but the means of ſelf-preſervation, againſt all 


thoſe attacks which may threaten their ſafety. Nemeſ. 
Tips Pur, p. 87. ſpeaking of this various proviſion in 
brutes : 8 pw oboyT& FavrHE Teo w vr KN TIAOUTEY I piovy- 
7e WAA t Ou AM irieans ouicoir, 70s d may 
eupyicey tra WITS TEXING bK N OR,ie qi] OVOLY TOUT WI 
irt vip Tov xl TH; WESwrnG 74Bovncg 1xXAWVEY xa Tas 
prtaaoure TpopuierriON, The ſame author truly obſerves 
of mankind, p. 35. *x# 0: puupicg o arb eg arrinabug reu- 
Fwy Onewrs PEG Mev; Tape Tov PITT you Sify £65 0644 phe 
veoOcts x06 Fapbourba rec ic οννο avrwy ett tyecg. The pre- 
ſervation of the kind, is the effect of an inclination which 
is common to all animals. Ariſtotle obſerves particularly 
of mankind, art xa« your Pra cbt rior ner roy 


vip, wlhwrog Yo Ty Poor ourduagixer parney 1 TATE 


N 07 Tpopifor xa avxyKawri ov xc TAKING Kat TEXYOTOHUE, 


xoweraper Gwe, Ariſt. Ethic. lib. 9. p. 374. Edit. Ox. 
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are ſo plainly writ in the characters of 
nature; ſo that a perſon who is not vetsd 
in phyſical enquiries, or an adept in me- 
taphyſicks, may make ſuch concluſious 
with as much evidence and certainty as 
any learned perſon whatever, ho pre- 
tends to demonſtrate the laws by which 
God made and preſerves the world. Learn- 
ing, indeed, may aſſiſt our enquiries, and 
enlarge our views: but no acquiſitions 
of this kind can add to the evidence of 
what we ſee with our eyes. 


To ſum up the evidence; If ſo many 
creatures of a different nature are, by a 
particular contrivance, fitted to our uſe, 
and miniſter to our happineſs; if plants 
and vegetables are ſo form d as to receive 
proper nouriſhment by rain and heat, and 
theſe are diſpens d in a due proportion for 
this effect; if the air is diſtributed into 
every part of them by proper veſſels, and 
the vegetative liquor is made to circulate; 
if the air we breathe is fit for reſpiration, 
and the earth we tread upon is an agreeable 
able ſcene, wiſely contriv d for the entertain- 
ment of our eyes and ears, and other organs; 
and if we are not only entertain d by thoſe 
objects which grow upon its ſurface, but 
live upon this growth; have not only ne- 
ceſſary maintenance, but a variety of 2 

| ſome 
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ſome food { theſe proviſions, both for ſub- 
ſiſtence and enjoyment, were not intend- 
ed merely for the ſupport of an atiimal 
life; but to convince our reaſon that the 
Author of a ſyſtem, compos'd of ſo many 
parts, rang'd into ſuch beautiful order, and 
{ highly conducive to out advantage, muſt 
be a Wiſe and good Being; and that the 
government of natute is not divided into 
particular diſtricts independent of the whole, 
and ſubje& to diſtinft deities; but is ont 
united empire, which is govern'd, as it 
was produc'd, by one ſupreme mind. 


As we judge of a piece of hiſtory- 
painting by the proper diſpoſition of rhe 
figures, and the juſt relation which the 
leſſer bear to the principal; ſo, in the 
ſurvey of nature, the firneſs of every par- 
ticular appointment is to be determin'd by 
its ſubſerviency to human happineſs, at 
leaſt ſo far as we can judge of it with 
ſufficient certainty : for as for more ex- 
tended views of deſign beyond our ſyſtem, 
we may indeed conjecture, but cannot by 
our reaſon take in a larger compaſs. 


How tvex, as in a well-wroupht poem 
there may be ſome epifodes, ſome parti- 
cular paſſages, detache, which ſeem to have 
no connexion with the principal _— 

a an 


5 


EG. 
and yer theſe may not only be excellene 
in themſelves, but ornaments to the whole; 
Joſt ſo in the frame of nature, many parts of 
the compoſition may appear to us in not 
ſo favourable a light, when theſe are con- 
ſider d in relation to the ſyſtem, merely 
from our ignorance or miſtake concerning 
the main intention of the Author. | 


NoTwITHSTANDING this viſible har- 
mony of natural cauſes and effects, if 
man, for whoſe advantage ſo many crea- 
tures were ſuppos d to have been made, 
was in his own nature, that is, by his ori- 
ginal frame, a creature without any good 
principles or diſpoſitions leading to hap- 
pineſs; was his reaſon * an uſeleſs faculty, 
or only fit to lead him aſtray, and that 


| reaſon 
* A late writer ſays rams 11> Diſcourſe on Death! 
1. Human paſſions are li the winds, of which the ſtron 


, hurries away the ſhip wherever they pleaſe, without con- 
< ſulting its able pilot; and many better authors have ſallen 
into the ſame aſſertion. It has been too much the cuſtom 
for men to form a judgment of human nature by a up 
flexion upon themſelves : it is too true that paſſion has a 

ſhare in human actions, and *tis poſſible for men to 
xe ſo much enſlav'd to it, that they cannot but act ac- 
cording to its direction; but that men are all naturally 
in ſuch an unhappy ſtate of ſervitude, is not to be proy'd 
by a mere affirmation. A very wiſe author oblerves, 
that a power to uſe our appetites aright, is the uncon- 
troll'd privilege of human nature: Arrian. in Epictet. 
cap. 19. p. 231. urs TAvT% 154 in pn of vyine ur d 
ur aAAo 71 wTAW, Tow ohh xpneit Parrariuy vu nxwurey ' 
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reaſon the dupe of his paſſions, being firſt 
wicked by an unavoidable effect, and then 


miſerable by u Wege f ar, erg 


not appear a very probable ſuppoſition that 
ſo many things were made for his uſe, or 
that a creature, ſo oddly conſtituted in 
himſelf, ſhould have been chiefly conſi- 
der'd in raiſing ſo goodly a ſyſtem: for as 

a wiſe 


@no'u« wovey role Arti ed gon. It may be this author was not 
ſufficiently ſenſible of human weakneſs in our preſent ſtate; 
however it muſt be more dangerous to go upon the other 
extreme, and to diveſt mankind of a li which is eſ- 
ſential to our nature, the want of which muſt equally ſup- 
poſe that there is no ſuch thing as either vice or virtue, 
and at once deſtroy the foundation of a good man's hopes and 
a bad man's fears : Simpl. Comm. p. 238. cap. 39. An- 
bens ane ron ora TH 1 Mie peng ren U Gay xy 
x&s 70s ToAvTLnT5 aibywioug agilag oyv wraigudus R To 
udbe oder aripwfriver u Yep try cpu dus Ixetiwotyy ita 
run 2% Nat Teparperiola: rh To the ſame purpoſe 
2 Chriſtian writer, Clemens Alexand. lib. 1. p. 311. ert 
& e 2765006 878 Wee uf as Tie us &s xe, on 
Tys \Wuxns $0005 tfovoury Y oppons xa atopy; This is 
a dictate of common ſenſe, not to be evaded by a ſimile 
or a ſcholaſtick diſtinction. One may eaſily judge with 
what deſign Mr. Bayle advanc'd fo bold a paradox, That 
the idea we have of a creature, was inconſiſtent with a 
power to act from it ſelf: in the article of the Panli- 
ciens, p. 2327. Que ſelon les idees que nous avons d'un 
etre Cree, nous ne pouvons point comprendre qu'il ſoit un 
principe Cation, qu'il ſe mouvoit lui-meme, &c. It did 
not require the acuteneſs of this ingenious. writer to per- 
ceive the proper and neceſſary conſequence of this opi- 
nion, or the truth of what Origen much better ſays : 
Aserus ply tar Gert; TO £X0UTION c GUTNG X06 THY CUT IGEN, 
I ſhall conclude this note with an obſervation of an an- 
tient awry z that the proper exerciſe of reaſon is the 
true liberty of a reaſonable being. Eulog. Ethi. Stob. 

- Toy 


TR. 5. 

4 wile architect would not throw away 
his skill in building a palace to accom- 
modate vermin and beaſts of prey; fo if 
man was ſo unreaſonable and -deprav'd a 
creature as ſome deſcribe him, inſtead of 
any difficulty to account for ſome tolerable 
inconveniences and diſadvantages of life, 
it would puzzle one to give a reaſon for 
ſo many obvious proviſions, and ſuch a 
waſte of bounty, in'fayour of a being, who, 
as he is ſuppos d to be deſtitute of liberty, 
and to have a very ſmall ſhare of reaſon, 


cannot pretend to any great excellence a- 
boye the beaſts which perilh. | 


To make the former account of nature; 
and the end of its various productions, ap- 
pear probable and conſiſtent, it will be 
proper to do human nature and the wiſe Au- 
thot juſtice, by ſhewing ſome of theſe pe- 
culiar excellencies with which we are en- 

du'd. 


In the ſurvey of which we ſhall find, 
that mankind are not only provided with 
the outward materials of enjoyment, but 
likewiſe poſſeſs certain advantages both of 
dody and mind, which tend equally to 

| O private 
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private and ſocial happineſs. It will alſo 
appear from a juſt account of our ſelves, 
that whatever diſorders bad education, a 
miſtake of intereſt, and paſſions ill-govern'd, 
may betray ſome to commit; that the er- 
rors of life are not the conſequences of 
any unhappy neceſſity impos d upon them, 
but the reſults of a choice perfectly free, 
or, ar leaſt, ariſe from cauſes which they 
had originally a power to prevent. 


Berokt we conſider the character of 
our minds, it will not be improper to take 
a ſhort view of that part of ourſelves which 
we are apt enough to admire, and is in- 
deed too conliderable to be overlook'd. 


Ovk bodies ariſe from a very inconſi- 
derable origine; but when every part ob- 
tains its proper ſubſtance, juſt figure, and 
uſefulneſs, the whole machine arrives at a 
form which is apt enough to pleaſe, and 
is worthy of the wile Artificer. 


Troucn we are not ſo much diſtin- 
guiſhd from mere animals by the beauty 
and juſtneſs of our make, as by more va- 
luable advantages, one cannot but admire 
how much wiſdom and contrivance is ex- 
preſsd in fo regular a ſyſtem of veins and 
arteries, nerves and tendons, all * 

tte 
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fitted for diſtin ends and purpoſes in 
life. A man muſt have a ſtrange propen- 
ſion * ro doubting, who can queſtion whe- 
ther ſo complicated a machine as the hu- 
man body, was the production of a wiſe 
and deſigning mind. We may indeed miſ- 
take in aſſigning the offices for which par- 
ricular parts were fram'd, as we cannot 
enter into all the views and intentions of 
the Creator; but however imperfe our 
knowledge may be in ſome inſtances, our 
certainty is not the leſs concerning a con- 
trivance in the whole; as any one muſt 
know that a watch is the work of ſome 
artiſt, though he is not able to explain the 
mechaniſm of all irs parts; nor is he at a loſs 
to underſtand the general deſign of the ma- 
chine, becauſe he cannot particularly tell 
how theſe contribute to produce the ef- 
fect: in the ſame way of reaſoning we may 
O 2 be 

* Spinoſa ſomewhere calls final cauſes, figmenta hu- 
mana; and a perſon much more conſiderable, Des Cartes, 
affirms that the intentions of nature are all equally hid in 
an impenetrable obſcurity. But this is a paradox contrary 


to the common ſenſe of men. An antient philoſopher 
much better obſerves, Salluſt. de Provid. p. 18. Er, de 
x04 rug Teps 717 Qua Tporeing ihr, Ta fun Yap off M- 
Pary Tpog jv BATH? KATIOXIIES, pins dd ure geha d ro 
x04 Sno wdh, T Os cderrav ei pro os per es dd To Try 
08 dl ergy TAATES da To iS r cr. This obvious Pro- 
viſion of nature, in the ſtructure of the teeth, Xenophon, 
likewiſe remarks, ATew. p. 60. Lond. 1720. res pow 
pee bi 69537 %5 740% Conor; eee 1 fur hiya T Eu; YophPioug Yo 
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be fare that the eye is an organ madè for a 
certain end, though we are not able to de- 
ſcribe all the humours, coats, and muſcles, of 
which it is compos'd, or account how this 
curious apparatus is made ſerviceable to a 
particular office. 


WHATEVER may be the particular in- 
tentions of nature in the mechaniſm of an 
human body, we need no philoſophy to 
aſſure us that & life, and the continuance of 
it, is the end of this curious ſyſtem : for 
do we nat find that thoſe parts which 
ate eſſential, and cannot be wanted, arc 
ſtrongly forrify'd againſt outward acci- 
dents, by bones and muſcles ; or are deep- 
ly lodg'd in cavities, that they may nor 
be expos d to external violence; for the 
fame end of preſervation were not the 
moſt uſeful parts, as our legs and arms, 
made double, that we might have one in 
- reſerve if the other ſhould happen to be 
loſt or diſabled. | 


Tur 


Tp Tourwy du fu ονς Armin, And having mention'd the 
ptoper ſituation of the mouth, the noſe, the eyes, he 
concludes, T&UuT% OUTOLU TporonTixag TF$Tp&Y puivck art opiis For pos 
TUX n Yr pans ip £509. | | 
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TRE ſame intention of nature is pur- 
ſud ip making a particular pleaſure the 
reward of thoſe. actions, as eating and 
drinking, which are neceſſary to preſer- 
vation; and in making the omiſſion or 
neglect of them produce a very painful 
ſenſation, to the end that the repetition 
of the ſame actions conducive to health, 


might not cloy us ſo far as to make us 


neglect what is neceſſary. 


Bur we were not deſign'd merely to 
ſubſiſt: all the ſenſations of a perſon in 
health, are grateful, and the pleaſure 
which attends them, is the reſult of ſuch a 
conſtitution as nature has given us; ſo that 
the ſame actions which are inconſiſtent 
with health, mpſt in the ſame degree be hin- 
drances to that happineſs which depends 
upon it. The Author of this connexion 
intended to engage us from the motive 
of pleaſure, ro purſue the means of (elf. 
prelorvation, 1 


EXPERIENCE 


* Archytas Pythagorzus. O ayalo; any cre dauere 
or TUX 1Gv OTE X44 © TY THWATs KAAWE ', ha, T 
i,. So Ariſtotle, Ethica, cap. 8. lib. 1. Tes S- 
x&AoK £519 nb r Pon nie, roaur dd as dr aper ah 
— CUD'EY & pH ug ndbrng o Gios auTwy way 
TipicaeT TAY Two; HAA £4 TH ndomp uv teur. 

Plutarch, in his book of Moral Virtue, makes Ariſton 
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EXPERIENCE teaches that certain * ac. 
tions, and the affections which lead to 
them, naturally produce an agreeable flow 
ot ipirits, and that good- nature and bene- 
volence give a brisker circulation to the 
blood: on che contrary, an irregular ſelf. love, 
which contracts a man within himſelf, is 
uſually accompany d wich an unreaſonable 
care and diſtruſt, which is an equal diſtur- 
bance to the vigour of health, and the 
caſineſs of reflexion. In ſhort, as the ac- 
tions and tempers of men are kind and 
human, or cruel and barbarous, the cauſes 
of health and ſelf-enjoyment are either 
hinder'd or promoted, by a myſterious 1 
connexion, which is not the leſs certain, 
that we have not philoſoph y to explain 
it. | 


- 


/ 


By this connexion in nature, tis pro-: 
vided that both parts of our conſtitution 
might be rewarded by thoſe actions which 
are of common advantage, and that at 
once we ſhould enjoy the pleaſures of ſenſe 
and reflexion, the conſciouſneſs of a good 

* action, and the health it produces. 


HEALTR, 


an antient philoſopher ſay, that «psry, or virtue, was the 
{ſame with un, or health; how juſtly, one may learn 
from Cumberland de Legibus Naturz. 
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HEALTH, indeed, is liable to many nas 
tural interruptions, which no degree of 
virtue can prevent; howeyer, thoſe ne- 
ceſſary diſorders are not perhaps ſo ma- 
ny, as thoſe men contract by an ill con- 
duct; not to ſay that ſuch interruptions 
may heighten the enjoyment of life, and 
though they make a very diſagreeable con. 
traſt, are not altogether unprofitable to 
2 that reflexion, which is a much 

rger cauſe of ſatis faction. 


As the frailties of age tend to make 
life a burden, it can be no great hard- 
(hip, one would think, to be deliver d 
from it by death #. Men indeed have a 
very abſurd appetite of life, and are wil- 
ling to ſurvive. every enjoyment which 
can make it valuable: but nature conſults - 

our 


* As the Author of nature has plainly deſign'd us for 
a very ſhort duration in this world, nothing can be more 
unreaſonable than this deſire of life, An excellent wri- 
ter expoſes this weakneſs of our nature in a very reaſon- 
able manner. Arrian. cap. 6. in Epictet. Tuss wie - 
verrat 5&xvi, 0x wa Fc anng Enpanorrae: f Guy, wa 
Sep ob 001 # ev» d $15;00 xtoVas avrovG adi. in fun- 
o more Frnuodwe; Tore Os xarHe 86 er Faxvar T0 
Tors N bye ovrw 55, O74 xs cer pa u u Sh S To py 
&oberin oh, T wn Teravlmas wile Yet. As it would 
be contrary to the deſign of nature for corn not to ri 
and afterwards to be cut down; ſo it would be no leſs fo 
for man not to die, and inconſiſtent with.the good inten- 
tions of the ſupream Being, who deſign'd this world — 

a 


„ 
our intereſt better; one friendly ſtroke 
makes the virtuous happy; and had men 
no expectation beyond the grave, our 
own follies, and the injuſtice of others, 
frequently make this world fo tedious a 
tragi-comedy,' that the concluding ſcene 
ought not in reaſon to diſpleaſe us. 


LEV us conſider man, not only in re- 
tion to health, but in that part of his 
character which is more valuable, as 4 
creature of ſenſe and reaſon, as a mem- 
ber of ſociety, and à free agent; we ſhall 
find that human nature is endow'd with 
fuch powers and faculties; ſuch princi- 
ples and affections, as are equally condu- 
cive to his own, and the united happineſs 
of the whole ſpecies: and a few obſerya- 
tions on theſe heads will make it plain, 
chat aur nature is not ſo bad as ſome have 
deſcrib'd it; and that all our errors are 
only chargeable upon certain cauſes which 
we had in our power to prevent. 


Oux 


a ſtate of preparation in order to a future. Life has ſo 
great a mixture of evil, that we may be content to part 
with it, «8a tas od: FrnTor od cd erode; TW Kcxov 
& apy; Vine ov ovrewinty reis ds e HUTIOY t Vg. 
Herod. lib. 7. cap. 203. The happieſt have ſome ſhare 


of evil ; and the greater part (perhaps) ſuffer more than 
they enjoy. | 


| [ 195 ] 1 
Os nx ſenſes afford us a various ſort of 
pleaſure, which depends upon a combinati- 


on of cauſes contriv'd itt the beſt manner 
for producing in us a grateful ſenſation. 


How this pleaſure is produc'd, is much 


above our reaſon to deſcribe; we know a 
particular ſtructure of the“ organs is requi- 
ſite, and a proper diſpoſition of the air to 
tranſmit certain ideas of figure and ſound ; 
and ſhould we add, that there is an unintelli- 
gible agreement between the faculty and the 
object of ſenſe, we ſhould not by ſuch an 
expreſſion be able to convey any idea how 
we come to be ſo entertain d. 


I T is cettain, ſenſation makes 4 conſi- 


derable part of common enjoyment, and 


thoſe of perfecter organs who have the art 
of grafting the pleaſure of reflexion upon 
thoſe of ſenſe, have a much more elegant 
ſatisfaction; the harmony of ſounds, and 
the artful compoſitions of colour, conveying 
to people of better taſte certain ideas of which 
the vulgar are incapable. Now if we con- 
ſider how ſmall a ſhare of reflexion contents 


ba Xenop. ATuT, p. 60. u g DPoxes 85 apyns ον ay- 
Ip; vc deram aro It wy auFavrolat t. s oA 
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jects, is a plain contrivance, without either of which the 
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the bulk of mankind, and how indifferent- 
ly they are provided for mere rational en- 
tertainments, whether they are of better or 
worſe condition, we cannot but perceive that 
the pleaſures of ſenſe make the principal 
ingredients, in what we improperly call 
happineſs. When cheſe ſuffer any inter- 
ruption by any diſappointment, want of 
company, or a failure in the organs; how 
much are we at a loſs to paſs the time? In 
this interval of ſenſe, reaſon is but cold- 
ly receiv'd, and is reckon'd no better com- 
pany than one who would always talk, and 
has nothing to ſay. Reflexion is indeed no 
pleaſant task to the generality of men as it 
expoſes them too much to their own view, 
and where the imagination is not lively, and 
ſtor'd with images, or the mind very ſenſible 
to the pleaſures of religion; to be without 


any one of our ſenſes, muſt be a very bad 
tion. ne 


A perſon however might live without 
many agreeable ſenſations; nor would any 
ſuch want of enjoyment prove a hinderance 
to the neceſſary affairs of life. But as the au- 
thor of our being defign'd us not for meer 
ſubſiſtence, he made us capable of many 
unneceſſary pleaſures which one may call 
the perquiſites of life, and plac'd us in ſuch 
_ a fituation with reſpect to outward objects, 

that it coſts us no pains or endeavour to en- 


Joy chem; every thing almoſt in nature be- 
3 Ing 


* 


. ” 5 1 

“ TY 
ing more or leſs a cauſe of pleaſure, and eve- 
ry organ a proper conveyance of it. And to 
convince us that this capacity is not a ne- 
ceſſary but arbitrary effect, it is made the re- 
ſult of a particular ſtructure of the organs, 
agreeing with ſuch a ſtate of the air as 
is not capable of any great change with- 
out defeating the ſenſation altogether, or 
at leaſt without a conſiderable abatement of 
the pleaſure which it is defign'd os aaa | 


Ou ſenſes not only convey pleaſure, but 
furniſh proper ideas to employ our reflex ion; 
without theſe materials the mind muſt ei- 
ther have no ideas at all, or be neceſſarily 
miſled by its own prejudices ; reaſon could 
no more act without the informations of 
ſenſe, than an artiſt without his tools; the 
beſt underſtanding would not be in much 
better circumſtances than that of an old 
woman who having ſurviv'd her memory, 
and * her judgment enjoys no faculty of rea- 


ſon in any degree of perfection but that of 
her tongue, 


Ir we conſider human nature with re- 
ſpect to reaſon, or a power to reflect upon 
its own ideas to compare them, and to range 


It js not the leſs true that the ſupreme Being ean, when 
he 1 give us ideas which we do not receive by our 
ſenles; but mere reaſon and philoſophy can do nothin 


more but compare and make concluſions from the appea» 


rances of outward objects, and the reflexions of our own . 
underſtanding upon them, 


5 them 


J 
| 
| 
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them into proper methods, we ſhall find 
chat this faculty, imperfect as it is in moſt 
people, is yer ſufficient for the purpoſes of life, 
Human underſtanding in its natural circum- 
ſtances is not ſo conſiderable as ſome, nor ſo 
* a thing as others would perſuade 


us. The minds of men indeed are generally 
contracted within the narrow circle which 
early prejudice preſcrib'd to them, and can- 
not without ſome difficulty enlarge their 
views beyond it. But thoſe men who cannot 
extend their thoughts ſo far, as to judge in 
points of difficulty, frequently poſſeſs a good 
ſenſe which is more common, and of more 
uſe than diſtinguiſh'd Abilities. It muſt 
be own'd that as few people in compariſon 
are qualified to govern, ſa moſt men have 
4 | reaſon 


* Xenophon juſtly obſeryes, that it is eaſier to govern all 
other creatures than man, Inſtitutio Cyri, Lib. 2. Qs up- 
T@ AEPUK9TL I T AAwv paves ein egen » 4 p 0 
p And no quality makes people more ungovernable 
than ſelf· ſufficiency, and an opinion of their own un der- 
ſtanding, Should we ſuppoſe therefore that mankind had 
generally a great ſhare of reaſon with the ſame ſhire of 
ambition and pride; ſociety would be continually liable to 
be overturn'd, nor could Government be ſafe in the beſt 
hands, if the bulk of men had as much ability as they have 
inclination to caſt off. the yoke. 

This narrowneſs of mind obſeryable in moſt men is fur- 
ther uſeful, as makes them fitter to manage their own Af, 
fairs; men muſt have few ideas, to be capable of applica- 
tion one way; norare the affairs of life carry'd on — in 
flow methods, and by the dint of induſtry, for which men 
of genius and fire are not very well qualify'd. In fine, did 
the number of projectors in ſociety exceed by a great pro- 
portion that of the induſtrious; that diſproportion would 
make it reſemble a particular man who had hs to con · 
trive without any hands to execute. | 
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governmetzt cannot be ſafely lodg d in ma- 

ny hands, nor can it ſit ſo eaſy, or become 
ſo effectual to publick happineſs, hen thoſo 
who are oblig d by their ffation to obey, 
think themſelves wiſe enough to command. 
It is therefore better calculated for the good 
of mankind, that there are ſo many more 
capable of ſubmiſſion, than of an uſeful 
concern for ſociety; for it muſt be own'd, 
that a good underſtanding is frequently 
tainted with an ambition and a thirſt of ſu» 
periority, which leads men into deſigns to 
embroil the publick when they are not ſuf+ 

- fer'd to manage it, n 


As for ſpeculation, the happineſs of man- 
kind depends ſo little upon it, that by a 
wiſe appointment very few are capable of 
proficience in this way. Was ſociety over- 

run with meer philoſophers, the publick 
might ſuffer as much perhaps by the ſubtilty 
of their diſputatious art as by a ſtanding ar- 
my ; people of this humour would be apt 
to propagate an itch of idle and unreaſona» 
ble enquiry, till religion and government 
were in danger by it, and the proper buſi- 
neſs of life at a ſtane. 0 


 PRoviDENCE has appointed better, that 
there ſhould be many who '\underſtand the 
philoſophy of right and wrong, and few fit 
to diſcover the longitude, or to purſue a 


point | 


S 
point of meer ſpeculation; few whoſe 
thoughts can extend to the debts of the na- 
tion, and many who are capable by good oe- 
conomy to pay their wn. 


Tux wiſdom of nature appears in no- 
thing more than in the various characters 
and inclinations of men depending upon a 
different turn of the mind and conſtitution 
of the body. To this natural diverſity we 
owe the great number of actors in all the of- 
fices of life, and even in the loweſt methods 
of uſefulneſs, to which men of genius could 
not ſubmit. 


IT happens likewiſe by a wiſe proviſion, 
which is more perhaps a contrivance of 
nature than human policy, that as there is 
generally a ſufficient number of voluntiers 
in every uſeful employment, ſo the diſtinc- 
tions are not overſtock'd by too many actors, 
which would in the ſame way hinder the 
buſineſs of life as the motions of a machine 
muſt be neceſſarily clogg'd by a multitude 
of uſeleſs parts, or by an undue proportion 


a 


of thoſe which are uſeful, 


ArrER thoſe general characters of the 
human underſtanding, which plainly ſhew 
that nature defign'd us for ſociety; let us 
conſider Aae el theſe principles and friend- 


ly affg&tions, which naturally lead men 
when they follow nature without a bias 


from 
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from a miſtaken intereſt to the effectual 
purſuit of private and publick happineſs. 


I. NoTHING is more certain than that 
mankind * (which way ſoever they come by 
it) have a ſenſe of a ſupreme mind perfect- 
ly wiſe and good, and that ſuch apprehen- 
ſions contain a natural perſuaſive to all thoſe 
actions which make them reſemble the Dei- 
ty. Men indeed have very much differ d in 
their notions of God; according as the ſen- 
timents of nature have been more or leſs 


corrupted by ignorance and ſuperſtitions; 
and the opinions of the wiſeſt have receivd 


a tincture from certain topical falſhoods 
which errour has eſtabliſh'd; however as the 


ſenſe of a ſupreme Being has ſurviv'd every 


COT- 


* However much men are diſpos'd to underyalue Reli- 
gion as a thing of little uſe wich reſpe@ to this world, it 
may be very juſtly be queſtion'd, whether ſociery could fub- 
{iſt even upon the worſt terms without ſome or other form 
of it; it is plain that there is ſcarce an example of any nation 
without ſome religion. The bulk of mankind do not owe 
their ideas of virtue and vice to abſtract ſpeculations; nor 
is intereſt and duty ſo conſtantly on the ſame ſide, but that 
men may have frequently an intereſt to undermine the pub- 
lick, and to act a very hurtful part to ſociety; ſo that if 
men are generally bad moraliſts, notwithſtanding the mo- 
tives of religion, we may be very ſure they would be infinitely 
worſe, had they none at all, As piety is the root of eve- 
ry virtue [T aptTwy 4pY1 $VI5C Hd Kat aNEpPct TOY AY a= 
Joy v nv, as Hierocles has it in Carm. Pyth. p. 168.] 
o even the worſt ſort of it, even idolatry it ſelf, has pro- 
duc'd ſome good effects. The motives of religion (ſays 


Puffendorf De Jure Gentium, vol. I. p. 164.) having always 
had a conſiderable influence in turning people from vice, 


and engaging them to virtue, however confus'd and imper- 
fect their ideas of a Deity were. 


— - — — — 


=  . op 
corruption of religion, nothing of this kind 
has been powerful enough ts deſtroy the in- 
fluence of religious opinions upon virtue ; 
nor is any ſpecies of idolatry fo pernicious 
in' its conſequences as not to be juſtly pre- 
ferable (the intereſts of ſociety only confi- 
der'dYto abſolute impiety and irreligion *. 


_ IT ſeems likewiſe a natural ſenſe of man- 
kind, that there is a ſort of + intercourſe 
between the ſupreme Being and virtuous 
minds, from which men of this character de- 
rive certain ſentiments leading to happineſs, 
are reftrain'd from actions hurtful to them- 
ſelves and fociety, and are enabled to over- 
come the difficulties of virtue and the al- 
lurements to a contrary practice. . 
Nor 


*The belief of a future ſtate ſeems to be a natural ſenti- 
ment which mankind have deriv'd from the notion of a ſu- 
reme Being who concern'd himſelf in their affairs: This 
E always obtain'd more or leſs,” Macrobius, after having re- 
lated ſeveral different opinions concerning the ſoul, ob- 
ſerve, that the opinion of its being immaterial as well as 
immortal, prevail'd. ' Ob:inuit non minus de incorporalitate 
ejus quam de immortalitate ſententia; which, if we believe 
Cicero, was the ancient opinion of the greateſt and moſt fa- 
mous philoſophers, Antiquis philoſophis hiſque maximis lon- 
geque elariſimis placuit quod aternos animos — habea- 
mus: See Stillingfleet's Addition to his Origines Sacre. 


+ Xenop. Inſtit. Cyr, p. 76. r TUpCuntu0put- 


vy br I paTAy o. dVINEW WOT GEITHLEUVECT 7% pl Tote 
xd & vs Y pn. e os 
Hierocles makes the ſenſe of virtue to be a divine impreſ- 
fon upon the mind. zo; de 5a 71 Kano ouan ese 
xavove Toy Yeo Tex7]erai, ww; Ss To ee TeTo vegr- 
roher u Tuc ener Wepyeins Nals er mes U 
6. In Carm. Pyth. p. 234. Lond. Fry 
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Nor is this opinion of a divine aſſiſtaneg 
che conſequence of any particular notions, 
but ſeems to follow naturally from thoſe 
ideas which the bulk of men have fram'd 
of a Deity, and from thoſe plain characters 
of goodneſs, which are every where legible 
in the book of the Creation * 


N ow the tendency of ſuch a ſentiment to 
the welfare of mankind is ſufficiently plain, 


' ANoTHER rich endowment of our minds 
is the natural * apprehenſion of right and 
—:!!!³˙. 


* A certain fix'd notion of moral good and evil the bulk 
of mankind always had, and ever 3 9 
ſome particular immoral practices which have but too muck 
prevail'd. Vuſſius obſerves in his Hiſt. Pelagiana, p. 369. 
Ineſſe homini a natura ſcientiam recti & honeſti, communis 
wveterum ſententia ; theſe ſentiments were common to man- 
kind, and deriv'd from the works of creation, as Hierocles 
obſerves, in Carm, Pyth, p. 276. Taura de alnSaua M 
pg amoTNs I npuiepyitng votes ac 1.04 WITS ATW - 
NAA ,,i.. By theſe they are diſtinguiſh'd from the 
Brutes, To AoY/1%0 Caov tovoy Cnvaidavid ai Tits Sing Wes 
evxe, ibid, p. 130. Theſe moral principles, as Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves, are of ſuch a nature, that no degree of wickedneſi 
can deſtroy them, Ethic. p. 272, Ou Jevgron yap EN. 
nets xa: Je LZũ S mote meet Tac megxlinag ap) as 5 
and are the ſame, notwithſtanding the differences of diffe- 
rent nations concerning religious rites and cgremanies, as 
Arrian obſerves, cap, 23. in Epictetum, Henne, xowes 
am ad01w ar Fporag art, nat FA 9hns menrnla «way erat 
auTH 25 iy n Bed\aiwv nas Encor 144 Airpvualior ras PHEεEh,i 
UNH & ei Ts ort To 09100 way]eiy WegTIMUTEW pas er 
r, e Kat oy Bayt peTadiwnTior hAAG @67 
TEC9KESY 00tov TET0 To YOpeis Cay eas 1 avooroy, And fo 
Plato obferves, that men had every where the ſame com- 
mon notion concerning ſome matters, Phedo, p. 93. epo 
Tw@jhevor avF perro #avTIS KAaNus hwTHh avTol MEYEO! 7as\e 


& E, Xenophon infers from the agreement of different 
f Q nations 
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wrong, virtue and vice; the ſenſe of which 
diſtinction has never been intirely wanting 
in any conſiderable number of mankind, at 
leaſt in the greater lines of morality, even in 
their loweſt ebb of knowledge and virtue ; 
and tho' the moral ſenſe has been liable to 
depravation by the ignorance of ſome, and 
the affected ſingularity or vitious inclinations 
of others; yet ſo deeply are thoſe ſentiments 
laid in nature, and ſo early concluſions they 
are of the mind before it has receiv'd any 
tincture; nay, ſo cloſely interwove with the 

| natural 


nations in the ſame laws concerning the worſhip of the 


Gods, and the honour due to parents, that ſeeing men ne- 
ver could aſſemble to agree in making ſuch inſtitutions, that 
they muſt have been of a divine original, Amo. p. 259. 
u, & Vp 15 Tee Te Yours Turss EY 
Jes pres Tus vn TOs dvIpwros Sevar. Kat ap Tao 
ap pwr vourterar TY Seng ge Ce wk uv M Ve- 
veas TYHAIY T4'[2% voutferar, A concluſion not to be 
confuted by certain diverfities of opinion and practice on 
ſome points of morality, nor by the laws of ſome nations 
otherwiſe learned and polite however contrary to the laws 
of nature; as theſe are only exceptions to a general rule; 
much leſs can theſe differences prove, (as a late writer 
would unreaſonably conclude from them) that the difference 
of right and wrong, of virtue and vice, has no foundation in 
nature; but depends upon mere authority. For as a miſtake 
of political intereſt is not ſufficient to prove that there is 
no ttue policy, nor an error in private life, that there is 
no prudence or economy. 80 deviations from the com- 
mon intereſt of all ſocieties cannot prove that there is no 
ſuch intereſt, which is not founded either in the opinions 
or practice of men but in the nature of things, and is al- 
ways the ſame whatever people think of the matter, Not 
to ſay that the ſenſe of lawgivers or the wiſeſt part of a 
nation is not always to be learn'd from ſome general cuſ- 
toms, or even from ſome laws, as ſome corruptions in mo- 


rals my be of too long a ſtanding, and too much favour'd 


by a vulgar and e inclination to admit of any re- 
medy which might be provided againſt them. 


SY 


E 


FORE. + 
natural affections of men, that very few of 
the moſt abandon'd have been able to deſtroy 
them. 955 ; 


Ir muſt be confeſs'd, the original ſenſe of 
morality is not equal in all, as all have not an 
equal underſtanding, ſome have a nice feeling 
of right and wrong in all their differences: 
They do not only underſtand the diſtinction 
but ate fond of it, and take a pleaſure to 
cheriſh and cultivate what nature has plant- 
ed in their minds, | 


OTHERs loſe the ideas of virtue in a ſor- 
did attention to intereſt, or at leaſt have 
thoſe impreſſions very much weaken'd; and 
ſome ſeduc'd by their paſſions endeavour to 
deſtroy a reflexion which does not favour - 
the indulgence. Nay, we may add that the 
difference of moral good and evil is not e- 
qually clear in all circumſtances even to thoſe 
who are the beſt and faireſt judges, and 
fome caſes may be ſo difficult as not to ad- 
mit of any certain ſolution at all. Not- 
withſtanding this diverſity ariſing from the 
circumſtances of men and the nature of 
things, one may affirm without any danger 
ro be confuted, that virtue in ſome appear- 
ances is ſo amiable, and vice ſo ſhocking a 
thing, that thoſe perſons who are leaſt in- 
debred to nature and education are neceſſari- 
1 pleas'd or offended by it, and where- ever 

e diſtinction is not ſo obvious in it ſelf, 


* Q 2 or 


161 
er the mind is ſo blinded by paſſions and 
a wrong intereſt as not to perceive it, yet 
reaſon, when it judges without a bias and 


upon a due conſideration, generally pans 
ces on the fide of virtue. 


Bur as the bulk of mankind are nor to be 
govern'd only by abſtracted views of virtue 
and vice, and are ſubject to certain eng 
impreſſions which move them in a more ef- 
fectual way, nature has provided us with 
fuch affections as may balance the unthink- 
ing appetite of pleaſure, by giving us a con- 
trary intereſt conſiſtent with the happineſs 


of our fellow-creatures, or to ſpeak proper- 
ly the fame. 


1. Nor RING has been more juſtly tax d 
as the fountain of all diſorder and injuſtice 
=o the love of ourſelves, there is however 
a virtuous ſelf- love which is not only the 
hinge upon which all our actions turn, but 


is indeed the firſt principle of nature, and 
the . of every virtue. 


+ Turs. principal regard to our own hap- 
pineſs, when it is regularly follow'd, can be 


no 
f 1 Natura induit, nobis inolevitque amorem noſtri ex carita- 
tem, ita ut prorſus nihil qvippiars eſſet carminis penſiuſque no- 
bis quam noſmetipſi, atque hoc eſſe fundamentum rate & con- 
ſervande. hominum perpetuitatis. Aulus Gellius, noctes Attice, 
cap. 3. lib. 12. Sq Arroan in Epictet, cap. 22. lib. 2. «dr 
Yap v70 RIAA) Tears ws TO au 8 Turo TWaTnh 
K apr na Tarus nat Y-; and 'tis certain that 
| we 
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do hinderance to the welfare of others; o 
the contrary, as the deſires of intereſts in 
men of the ſame circumſtances are general - 
ty the ſame, and promoted or hinder'd by 
the ſame ſort of behaviour, this principle of 
ſelf-love may very juſtly be conſider d as the 
common meaſure and ſtandard of all thoſe 


actions which tend to, or obſtruct the hap- 
pineſs of others. | 


INDEED in a juſt way of thinking, ſuch 
a connexion appears between our own and 
the intereſt of ſociety, that a prudent 
to our ſelves muſt be in ordinary caſes a 
ſtrong inducement to conſult the publick. 
Every member of a community being a part 
of the whole, and the common happineſs 
of ſociety, nothing elſe but the fum * ar- 
ticular intereſts 5 "+ as the member of an 
human body mu a natural ſympath 
ſhare in the ad of the whole 2 
ſame muſt happen in politick ſociety, even 


tho the unjuſt in vader ſhould ſecure the ſuc- 
ceſs of a bad deſign. 


, 


Manxinp however from a propoſterous 
. regard to their own happineſs, are apt to 


conſider 
we are ſo fram'd, that the deſire of happineſs muſt enter 


into all our deſigns, and be the ground of all our purſuits - 
ſo that however it may be the proper character of a bad 
man to act meerly from ſelf-loye, as Ariftotle obſerves, o- 
x6 0 uy e wants , acw = meat) uv, Ethic. cap. 8. 
lib, 10. yet the ſame author likewiſe obſerves that there is 
a virtuous love of our ſelves, which more properly deſerves 
that name, p. 144. Eth. Ox, Ka og av e 76 Ke. 


| 
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conſider private intereſt as ſomething inde- 


pendent of the community: And as natural 
motions are quickeſt neareſt the center, thoſe 
of ſelf-love are apt to be predominant in 
every cafe ; but as this encroaching princi- 
ple is not properly the love of our felves, but 
a miſtaken purſuit of it, the author of na- 
ture cannot be charged witli the conſequen- 
ces of this miſtake, unleſs it was the ſame 
thing to have a good principle, and to make 


an abſurd uſe of it. 


Tux deſire of reputation is an effect of 
ſelf-love which produces the greateſt advan- 
rages to ſociety ; for as reputation is the 
publick “ approbation of good actions, no- 
thing can be a greater excitement to the per- 
formance than a love of fame. As the bulk 
of men generally agree in the notion of 
publick intereſt, unleſs where private in- 
tereſt makes them differ, it is unlikely any 
man ſhould procure eſteem by ſelfiſhneſs or 
tH-nature; hence ſelf-love acquires an in- 
tereſt to enlarge its views beyond private 
good, or at leaſt to put on a diſguiſe in the 
purſuit of ic F. 

THis 
* Ethica, p. 38. u TiyXTu4 0 pry dy a35y Nh] Toe 
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Tuts ſenſe of honour is obſerv'd to be 
moſt prevalent in thoſe who have' the great- 
eſt abilities either to do good or harm to ſo- 
ciety, and ſeems to be a wiſe proviſion to 
ſecure thoſe in its intereſts who are too ſelf. 
iſh to do good from the motives of mere 
benevolence. This paſſion is not ſo proper- 
ly a virtue, as a diſpoſition to it, al when 
a man is ſo engroſs'd by it as'to be incapable 
of good actions where fame is not the re- 
ward of them, the deſire of reputation can 
only paſs for a tolerable weakneſs. How- 
ever as the happineſs of ſociety is not ſo 
immediately concern'd in the moral cha- 
rater of actions as in their reſult and con- 
ſequences ; 'tis wiſely appointed that ſo ma- 
ny ſhould ſeek the reward of vanity in a 
behaviour conducive to the publick, who 
would - otherwiſe neglect its intereſt from a 
deficience of good-nature, 


SHAME has the ſame tendency to com- 
mon good in an oppoſite way; it ſeems to 
ariſe from a conſciouſneſs of ill-deſert, for 
actions which expreſs, too great attachment 
to private intereſt and a mean behaviour in 

the purſuit of it. As the love of fame is 
an excitement to virtue, ſhame is a check 
upon vice. This paſſion is ſtrongeſt in thoſe 
who thro' the weakneſs of their ſex or the 
want of experience are moſt liable to ſe- 
ducement; in ſuch the ſenſe of diſhonour 
is a balance to the weakneſs of reaſon; and 


1220 
| love of pleaſure. It f fre- 
quently ſupplies che defect of good princi- 
ples in ſtronger minds, and ſecures the 
practice of virtue when the inclination is 
loſt, or at leaſt reſtrains from thoſe actions 
which lead to infamy. When difficulties 
and dangers would deter men from their du- 
ty, or pleaſure ſollicites them to a crime, 
this prevalent paſſion . a weight to the 
lighter ſcale, and defeats one fear by a 
greater. The advantage of this principle to 
ſociety is moſt obſervable in thoſe perſons 
who are entitled by their birth and fortune 
to make an advantageous appearance in life, 
and who conſequently muſt dread all thoſe 
actions which tend to leſſen their character. 
Was it not from this reſtraint upon their 
minds, a power to do hurt join'd with an 
inclination, and uncorrected by the fear of 
laws, muſt frequently produce a deal of more 
miſchief than actually happens. 


No rwITAHSTAN DIN thoſe natural 
guards of virtue, human nature is very apt 
to go aſtray, from motives which every man 
may feel in himſelf, and from external im- 
preſſions which we are perhaps leſs _ * 
| reſiſt ; 


1 Tho! ſhame is no virtue, it is no leſs uſeful to ſociety 
than if it was. It is no weak argument for a providence, 
that thoſe who have the ſtrongeſt inclinations to pleaſure, 
and the leaſt ſhare of reaſon to govern them, are ſo much 
under the check of this paſſion. See Ariſtotle's Ethica, lib. 5, 
p. 190, Oxon, gavac fs nam tryau Ke. EIA 


BR - 
refiſt : Nature has therefore: added matiy 
outward advantages to a reaſonable. practice 
as well as a particular pleaſure to the re- 
flexions of a virtuous: mind, as a ſort of. fee 
to retain, us in 9 cauſe. Thus we art 
proce in a ſort of guilibrium, almoſt equal- 
ly attracted from both ſides; till a wiſe re- 
ſolution or bad choice deſtroys the balance. 


I. not perhaps, irifly tus, dag ile 
natural advantages of virtue are ſufficient 
to recommend it to a reaſonable choice un- 

der all the poſſible diſadvantages of fitua- 
tion; ſetting aſide the proſpect of a future 
recompence; however one may venture to 
affirm, that we have as many preſent re- 
wards of doing * well. as are more than an 
— for the ordinary diſcouragements 
of a good practice, or the uſual temptations 
to a bad. 


Sucn' is the make and conſtitution both 
of our bodies and minds, as well as the diſ- 
'*® Ethica Oxon. p- 417: e are ar@ To nar aperiu 
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74. | 
This natural pleaſure: of vittue more than compenſates: 


that -unequality of outward condition which happens to 
good and bad men; for as no proſperity can make a 
man happy, ſo no diſadvantages of lite can deſtroy the 


pleaſure of innocence, Saluft, de Prov. p. 18. O- % xazd 
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poſition of things without us, that every 
+ ſpecies of vice carries ſome degree of pu- 
niſhment along with it, and ſooner or later 
defeats its own end. The immediate conſe- 
o_ may not be always or generally to- 
the diſadvantage of the agent, but the iſſue 
and reſult even in this life very ſeldom 
turns out well; ſo that one may affirm with- 
out any danger to be confuted, that as there 
is a combination of natural cauſes leading 
virtue to happineſs, which is not ordinarily 
defeated by croſs accidents ; ſo there is a 
like conſpiracy of deſign in the contrivance 
of nature to make a bad man unhappy, and 
conſequently a bad politician, | 


CovLD a man eſcape the puniſhment” 
of his own reflexion, the natural conſequen- 


CES 
F Lucretius well deſcribes the conſequences of vice: 


Quante conſcindunt hominem cuppedinis acres 
Sollicitum cure? quantique perinde ttmores ? 
Quidve ſuperbia, ſpurcities, petulantia, quantas 
Efficiunt cladeis ? quid luxus, deſudieſque? 


Iles $92.0- . Jes manpns, Porph. Every bad man 
is in the ſame condition with that of a tyrant, which Plato 
deſcribes as accnpany'd with continual fear and anxiety, 
oc yEror ia mal Tr Bis aradaryw! mAnpus, Plat. 
Nothing can happen well to a man who is deſtitute of vir- 
tue, ſays another, T e apery epnpyw fy Ao rake 
ee mpeontc, Knee. p. 426. So that as Simplicius well 
obſerves, was there no future ſtate, it wovld be notwith- 
ſtanding every man's intereſt to be good, Simplic. Comment. 
in Proœmio, A ua Tis unrSFnTer, &c, Salluſt, cap. 4. 
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ces of ſome actions muſt create him diſplea- 
ſure. Tho' a proud man could pleaſe him- 
ſelf, it is certain, he would obtain more re- 
ſpect if he ſought it leſs. Luxury tends to 
diſeaſe, and yields nothing one can proper- 
ly call pleaſure, which may not be enjoy'd 
with temperance and health. An unwil- 
lingneſs to do good makes a man unfit to 
receive it. Avarice is little elſe than an art 
to be poor with all the pains of making 
rich, Ambition is a diſeaſe, and envy a 
torture to the mind, and every ſpecies of 
hatred or inhumanity creates an unnatural 
diſturbance. In a word, there is no ſort of 
irregular ſelf-love which does not under- 
mine it ſelf; no ſpecies of injuſtice which 
has not a Demon following it in its natural 
effects and conſequences, and the unjuſt 
man's reflexion, if he has any, muſt be the 
worſe Demon of the two “. 


HowegveR common ſuch obſervations 
may be, the evidence ariſing from them is 
not leſs, that every exertment of ſelf-love 
without a regard to our fellow-creatures 
naturally tends to diſappointment, and that 
this conſtitution of our nature muſt neceſ- 


farily imply a very kind deſign in the 


* Nothing indeed is more certain than the fine obſerva- 
tion of Ariſtocle, cap. 10. lib, 1. Ethic. K Seiviv at 
uaT aperhy evepyeau Tn dSatuarins ar fs evat)in ve 
4 — Je de Yap T0 UTarY Tov vv. $64TIVY 
PeCaroThNs ws Wes The erh, TwY x27 aperlm, mortuw- 
T Yap THI £T1FNpoy owTal inagi , , ] ] 
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1. 

maker, who could have fram'd our bodies 
and minds in ſuch a manner, as to make all 
the irregular purſuits of a pernicious felf-love 
productive of that happineſs to ſome parti- 
culars which they tend to deſtroy in the reſt 
of the ſpecies. 


BESsIDEs ſelf- love and the paſſions which 
ariſe from it, there are other allections natural 
to our minds, which are no leſs conducive to 
common happineſs; theſe govern men not 
by reaſon or virtue but by paſſion, and what 
people call inſtinQ. a 


Or this ſort is the * tenderneſs which 
mankind and all other animals bear to their 
offspring; the reaſon of this affection is 
ſufficiently plain, as it is a neceſſary pro- 
viſion for the continuance of the kind, and 
no ſpecies of creatures could ſubſiſt with- 
out the care it produces; for this reaſon 


it extends to the fierceſt and moſt ſavage 
creatures. 


Ix is no argument of neglect in the ſu- 
preme Being, that man of all animals comes 
into the world in the moſt helpleſs circum- 


ſtances. Reaſon was given us to ſupply man 
other wants; and the indigence of human off. 
| ſpring 
* Ariſtot, Ethica, lib, 8. p. 337. guet & vrepxev (g 
A'a,) $01ks nr T6 YI npaver To Vurnoaslt MA s jovey e 
4 pwTols AN Kat EV OfVEiols Kat &V Tols GAG; T 
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ring only makes a larger object af parental 
2 0 Ker. this, the j mother is not only 
endued with tenderneſs and innocent preju- 
dice in favour of her child, but provided 
with ſomething elſe to ſupport its weak» - 
neſs. Was it not for this kind proviſion, to 
die and to be born would be nearly the 
ſame.. * When one conſiders that the obj 
of this affection has nothing but cold, hun- 
ger, and cries, to recommend it, and what a 
watchful anxiety attends this care, he can- 
not ſufficiently admire the wiſe goodneſs of 
our common parent who gave the mother ſo 
much love to reward ſo much pains, and 
by making this tenderneſs to be more the ef- 
fe& of nature than virtue has ſecyr'd io 
many females in the intereſt and preſerva- 
tion of mankind, who, were they left to 
themſelves, would not probably indulge a 
concern ſo inconvenient, to themſelves and 


which is too ſeldom rewarded by a grateful 
return. wi 


AND 


t A, pnTpts Tv MAGI, Xatpunat alt omedet Os Curu- 
o1y AX" Ihevov auTors ee qe fey op fv w ef eas 
xf AUTO QIAEO! OUT 65 NAY EL6v0T jill) Punws|or TY une, & 
Te96 nue 470 ve dia Thu ayroey ; fo diſintereſted is 
this natural affetion, 

+ Xenoph. Aron. lib. 2. cap, 2. n Je yury vreSeZaut- 
yn Ts pepe, d pop Tur Bapmuopern xar xivdoyguuras 
aftu 7s Bis Nat p87 D0a THWs Teens n xa: auth Tpigt- 
1 Kal Ony T0\AKw move Sreviryrace Ka TEKEOR pe TE, 
A CTHLENSITU £TE Te9 TER u vey ary ane T6 YIY 
roch T0 Beep b ors b Taye 1 Os onpairer Porapt 
rer o Serra. » is 


. 
Ay altho' this conſideration makes na- 
tural affection to be a thing of no great me- 
rit in the mother, the goodneſs of the ſu- 
preme Being is only the more conſpicuous 
for being the author of this neceſſary ten- 
derneſs. | | 


BSI DES that love which regards the 
helpleſs part of our kind, our minds are en- 
dow'd with a more f extenſive henevolence. 
This affection is ſomething of a more gene- 
rous nature, as it regards the whole ſpecies, 
and does not flow from an immediate re- 
flexion upon ourſelves: Ir is a characte- 
riſtick of our kind, for tho' other animals 
expreſs the ſame affection to their young, 
ad the like concern to provide for them, 
we do not perceive in them the ſame ex- 
reſſions of a general good-will to thoſe 
of the ſpecies. Nor is this general love 
leſs a part of nature, that ſome ſuch Sava- 
ges there are, who have either inherited a 
very ſmall ſhare of it, or have extinguiſh'd 
it by unnatural paſſions ; as theſe Barbarians 
are only to be rank'd in the ſame claſs of 


850 human 


+ Cicero de Stoicis Academ. lib, I. p. 11. Edit. Day. Ho- 
minem eſſe cenſeb ant quaſi partem quandam civitaris & uni- 
verſi generis humani, eum eſſe conjunttum cum hominibus hu- 
mand quadam civitate. So Arrian calls man a friendly and 
* 1 creature. ®1Aov Kai , e evils ,,” Te- 
Au. 9 . 

* Xenoph. AmToy. quo YIp £4010 of arnFpwrres Ta iy 
e Nh ON, yay RANNAGY hos SAGKOL has Tum: 0p),s 
,“ KO T'ETO GHVIEV TSS NEL £5019 ZAANA(Y» 
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F 
human creatures with others who are born 


without legs or arms, or have loſt them by. 
misfortune, | | 4 £8 


* 


Ir is not to our pps to enquire whe- 
ther or not the, love of mankind is meerly, 
ſelf-love in a friendly diſguiſe : whatever 
name we give it nothing is more real in it 
ſelf, and when men follow the motions of 
nature without any bias more extenſive in 
the effects. In the wiſe and virtuous huma- 
nity receives no check or abatement from 
the difference of country. The object of 
this affection is of all nations and languages, 
and loſes nothing of its beautiful appearance 
in a ſtranger, or even an enemy. | 


From this generous principle we derive 
a natural ſentiment in favour of the diſ- 
treſs'd; and if their misfortunes have been 
procur'd by a ſteddineſs and warmth in the 
cauſe of truth and virtue, we feel an ardor 
and impatience to redreſs the wrongs which 
injuſtice has done them, or at leaſt expreſs a 
compaſſionate fellow-feeling with them, for 
thoſe hardſhips we cannot redreſs. 


* GRATITUDE is an effect of the ſame 
principle. It is an affection we feel towards 


. N thoſe 

* Xenophon obſerves of the Perſians, that they ſeverely 
puniſh'd ſuch as bad it in their power to return a favour, 
and neglected to do ſo, as a ſort of miſcreants who muſt 


be wanting to their friend and country, as well to the du- 
ties of religion and nature, | | - 


Kneor. 
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thoſe who have oblig d vs, and a deſire. ts 
returns che obligation. An inclination ſo na- 
tural, that very few are altogether without 
it, but either a very profligate or a very un- 


thinking ſore of creatures, who ate equally 


deſtitute of every good principle. And if 
there are ſome meerly of too little reflexion 
a not to know they have been obliged, it. 
would be hard to charge people of ſo low a 
claſs wirk a crime; ingratitude in them is 
not ſo properly want of virtue as want of 
ſenſe. r a. , 6's - 


Ie is probable ſuch friendly e affeckions 
and a daſire to provide for the neceſſities 
men labour'd under in a ſtate of nature, 

| ; G firſt, 


Kues. p. 8. Hut. Kat ov act duvapiuer wh yas: - 
FodrÞovau wn Nee ae $01 Kd ATOV 1% . O- 
TAC Ap 4% aet5 5 as Feet ** as Macs, cr ard eu 
R | YorSas. Kd FATE, KEE QIAES» tit being: 
indee ihe ſum of all obligation, 0 
Mien at firſt were obſig'd to defend themſelves againſt 

attacks of, wild beaſts, which could not be done to any 
vantage without herding, together, as Porphyry oblerves, De 
At ftiment; Sectio. E tyap SuyeToy culo win Tepwulyeres 
S auTaiou Tpioorllus νẽt M . It was pro- 
bably either to avoid ſome, preſent. danger; or: to obtain: 
ſome neceſſary advantage that men firſt enter'd into ſocie- 
ty. I cannot perſuade myſelf (ſays Mr. Bayle) that ſocieties 
were form'd. becauſe. men foreſaw, by conſulting the ideas 
of reaſon, that a life of ſolitude would be no honour, citber. 
to their own-kind-or to their maker, or to the world in 
fen 'twas the preſent ſatisfaction and the meer hopes 
of living in ſafety, or. elſe force that produc'd the firſt com- 
munities, without having in view, laws, commerce, arts, 
and ſciences, the .aggrandizing of ſtates, and all the other 
things that make the beauties of hiſtory. Nouvelles Leires 

Is occaſion de la Critique du Calviniſme. . 
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1 7; BY to give up 1 1 
pry to have a refuge from the effects of 
1njuſtice in a common protection, and part- 
to enjoy the natural pleafures of conver- 
tion and humanity. * Reaſon endow'd with 
I An antjent writer gives a juſt account of other mo- 
tives which induc'd men to form ſociety befides thoſe we 
| have mention'd, Nemeſ. p. 20, due dt rs TExpas Kul Tas 
rig nat Kat Tag are TETOY Y Aerts NN eee See 
Sradiro anannaey as THITE CumrAFHv Kotwevs WW a- 
AtAus K&T4E Tis Ts Bis Yepeies 'W. Tolis FundhAday pact 
Hylua awyodoy nas Evruriey mony wrouerouly wa aſyvr 
Yev na pn ape Tas wasAaas Kaptuptya. Guts Yy 
CUM tAa61k0v Keu TONITIXOY 7 aoy yy rev 0 9 —— 
tis Vp BI as avTaprns cavmrew e απνιννEd AU ur ac 
Ges din Ta OWaaacy ute Ra Nj, l CUSNTRN. 


* It is neither agreeable to reaſon nor hiſt to fu paſe, 
that the ſtate of omg or the condition 4. ore 
larger ſocieties were form'd, was ſo diſmal and wretche 
as ſome have deſcrib'd it. Puffendorf indeed has obſery'd, 
% That there was nothing then but ungoyernable paſſions; 
«« wars, fears, poverty; naſtineſs, ſolitude, ignorance, a 
„ wildne(s; and old Hobbs could find no beiter expedient 
to prove men had a right to do whatever ſelf-Jove dictates 
but by ſuppoſing, that this was a natural privilege of man 
kind. But all this is mere ſuppoſition and conſecture. It 
is certain, that whatever advantages of learning and polite- 
neſs we may derive from ſociety, a great deal of what pal 
ſes under theſe ſpecious names, may be juſtly call'd pedant- 
be, and impeſture, vanity and fooltfhneſs; „ and if there be 
any thing that's good (as Barbeyrat obſerves) there is room 
% for it in the ſtate of nature : Beſides, this order and beauty, 
e theſe charms of converſation, which we ſo much boaſt of as 
+* the effects of 2 are no here to be found but in con- 
% ſiderable towns. Clownery and rudeneſs is the country's 
% entertainment in the moſt civiliz'd rr But 
not to leſſen the advantages of a ſocia ſtate (which no 
doubt is preferable: in the preſent condition of mankind) it 
is certainly true, that if men had notabandon'd the dictates of 
reaſon and true intereſt to follow thoſe of paſſion and a 
-miſtaken ſelf-loye, they might have enjoy'd all the bappi- 
neſs of life with the greateſt innocence without forming 
larger ſocieties. Aud that they did fo appears from _— 
S Whic 
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ſuch good - natur d affections naturally diſ- 
pos d men to perform all thoſe offices to 
others which they expected from them, tho 
intereſt or ambition might too ſoon after- 
. wards and too generally corrupt theſe prin- 
ciples, and engage them to act contrary to 
their own and the common intereſt. It is 
not hard however to gueſs what behaviour 
would naturally flow from ſuch diſpoſitions, 
and what ſort of creatures mankind were 
F in their primitive ſtate. Whatever vices 
might have prevail'd in the world, and 
how early ſoever, we are very ſure that 
nothing would be requiſite to make ſo- 


ciety 


which ſhews that mankind were not ſo univerſally deprav'd 
till they became the ſubjects of government; not that go- 
vernment made them, but only ſuppos'd them ſuch, bein 

a neceſſary ſecurity againſt the effedhs of that fraud — 
injuſtice which began to prevail. We learn from an old hiſto- 
rian, that the firſt governors were remarkable for juſtice and 
an attachment to the laws of their country. Kai Aer G 
av Backivs o Sixatrer® xa vouruurer@® ra undey 
exd1aTwu N Toy rarer Anker d OunpCr. Sixame 
Aus REAGY Tis Badikeis adit E.. & C. Dion, of 
Halicarnaſſ. as he is quoted by Barbeyrac in his notes up- 
on Puſfendorf, p. 185. vol. I. And 'tis a common obſerva- 
tion both of -poets and hiſtorians, that mankind were in 
their firſt ſtate a virtuous and innocent ſort of creatures. 
See Grotius's Notes upon his firſt Book, De Veritate Relig, 

+ Feliciſſimi mortalium nulla adhuc mala libidine, ſine pro» 
bro, ſcelere, eoque ſine pœna aut coercitionibus agebant : neque 
opus erat, cum honeſta ſuopte genere peterentur, & ubi mbhil 
contra morem cuperent, nihil per metum vetabatur. Ac poſt- 
quam exut aqualitas & pro modeſtia ac. pudore ambitio e 
vis incedebat, provenere dominationes multoque apud populos 
aæternum manſere. Tacit. Annal. lib. 3. | 
The preſent circumſtances of mankind, and their de- 
viation from virtue ſufficiently prove we ſtand in need of 
revealed religion, notwithſtanding this remark. Porphyry 


* very 


[ 131 ] On 
ciety happy, and to eſtabliſh both private 
and publick intereſt on the ſureſt foundati- 
on, than an attachment to thoſe principles 
which the author of nature has given us: 
And that all thoſe paſſions which diſturb - 
order, and turn men out of the road of hap- 
pineſs, ſuch as the immoderate defire of 
riches and power, all encroachments upon 
property either private or publick, and eve- 
ry method of injuſtice ariſing from theſe ir- 
regular affections, are properly acquiſitions 
of our own, and deviations from the origi- 
nal temper of mankind, F 


As an artiſt is able to judge of the force 
and juſtneſs of a mechanical invention, and 
the deſign of the contriver, by a ſurvey of 
the wheels, their particular movements and 
ſtructure, and the compoſition: of the whole; 
ſo a perſon of reflexion by conſidering the 
ſtructure of the human body and the con- 
ſtitution of the mind, the character of our 
reaſon and natural appetites, and the parti- 
cular tendency of thoſe affections which are 
common to men, may certainly know what 
ſort of action and method of life nature de- 


very juſtly obſery'd, that the want of attention to the in- 
tereſt of ſociety makes laws neceſſary which otherwiſe would 
be uſeleſs, De Abſtin. lib. I. e % wavrſts evyas]o Bats 
Fei Ka PIN Lovevei T9 TvuPE29Y rhav ,k, voury 
4 a3 pers Ta, ,s Toy aneroluar T Ts 
er Tov meg; TET&Y var, txavy Yap 1 Ts N 
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d us to follow, and may probably gal- 
e bes ain or pleaſure ſhall ariſe from 


fuch a proſecution of our natural fenti- 
ments. ; | | 


Ann as an engine may be contriv'd upon 
the juſteſt deſign, and fram'd in all its parts 
in ſuch a manner as to obtain the intended 
effect; and yet any great irregularity in the 
movement, or diſplacing of the wheels, muſt 
neceſſarly render it uſeleſs, and defeat the 
main defign. So in the compoſition of hu- 
min nature, whatever may be the character 
of human reaſon and affections in their na- 
tural ſtate, and however well contriv'd theſe 
may be to produce a courſe of action ſuffi- 
cient to happineſs +; yet if there is any 

| depra- 


« Þ It would not be hard to form an idea of publiek arid 
pr ate happineſs, would men confult their teaſon more 
an the prejudices of education, Altho' the intereſts of 
marikind in civil ſocieties muſt differ according to their 
different fituation and other circumſtances, of as they 
are more or leſs provided with the means of acquirigg 
riches and power. There is notwithſtanding an univerſa 
Intereſt of mankind which is not affected by ſuch topical 
differences, depending upon the natural effects and eonſe- 
quences of certain actions with reſpect to private and pub- 
hele welfare. As the intereſt of particular civil focieties are 
founded upon their particular circumſtances, ſo the com- 
mon. intereſt of mankind is the reſuls of thofe actions 
* under all differences of climate have the ſame in- 
Auence upon publick welfare, This ſeems to be the proper 
notion of publick bappineſs, which doth not conſiſt in 
What is peculiar to one country but what is common to 
mankind, not in a great abundance of wealth, foreign con- 
queſts, or ſuch a flow of proſperity as is apt to produce 
luxury; but in the common poſſeſſion of thoſe advantages 
which conſtitute private happineſs, viz. in the A 
| | ife 


p 

ight have been by proper caution 
prevented, and with the 3 means 
and excitements to act vifttuoully, all the 
conſequences of ſuch a diſappointment 
are only chargeable upon our own ill con- 


Leer us fuppoſe a man in health uſing 
his reaſon and other faculties, as common 
ſenſe teaches him, govern'd by a wiſe ſelf⸗ 
love, excited by a deſire of reputation, and 
reſtrain'd by the ſhame of bad actions; one 
who follows the motions of nature in a 
tender concern for his offspring, who ſub- 
mits to the laws of ſociety, and is led by 
a more extenſtve benevolence to promote the 


welfare 


life and property, the bleſſings of peace, and 4 freedom 
from —— ſeverities upon — acconnt, To produce which 
nothing could be requiſite but fot every man to act accordi 
to thoſe principles and affections which the author of nature 
has given us, however much theſe have been put out of thelt 
— edurſe. Fot this reaſon Ariſtotle makes virtue to be 
ething which is every whete the fame, e worov wah- 
T. xa ovary N ceern, Eth. cap. 7. I. 5; and Plato 
obſerves, that there is a motal beauty and equity of acłi- 
ons which is uniform, and cannot admit of any change or 
variation from circumſtances. Phed, p. 112. Cant, a 
70 b AUTO KAAOY gt (ANTOTE pETACOANY 1AV WY THVEV er- 
Sexe Tu 0 £51 Horeeid'sg oy auto v own wodh- 
Tag, Kat vie Toit #fajpn rSaphw; axxotooty ud α,,/Ʒe ab» 
Rea! | $4. road, | 
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welfare and happineſs of every man what- 
ſoever; and who acts in this manner from 
a deep ſenſe of a ſupreme Being who is too 
good and beneficent to ſuffer his virtue to 
be unrewarded: Can we ſuppoſe a perſon 
govern'd by ſuch principles, and exerting: 
himſelf in a prudent method of uſeful em- 
ploy without enjoying many outward advan- 
rages ( beſides the pleaſure of reflexion 
which he could not have obtain'd by a diffe- 
rent conduct? Nay, can we ſuppoſe any 
condition of ſuch a reaſonable creature as 
man that is with ſuch limited faculties of 
enjoyment which comes nearer to happi- 
neſs T. : 2 | 


SHOULD ſuch a perſon fall into mis- 
fortunes which'are common to men, ſhould 
he ſurvive his liberty, eſtate, or, if it was 
poſſible, his friends; would he be capable of 
no relief in the “ loweſt ebbs of his for- 
_ tune, 


The ſame courſe of action which tends to private, muſt 
likewiſe have an equal influence on publick happineſs, and 
the laſt is a more certain conſequence of it; for tho' parti- 
cular perſons may be very great ſufferers notwithſtanding 
their virtue and good conduct, the publick always reaps 
the advantage; and altho' the beſt ceconomy in private af- 
fairs may ſometimes fail of ſucceſs, K virtue never 
ceaſes to produce a ee effect. That this was 
the ſenſe of mankind is the obſervation of Cicero: Omnis 
antiqua philoſophia ſenſit in una virtute eſſe poſitam beatam 
vitam, Academic. lib. . | i 

Alcinoi Idea Phil. Plat. p. 60. ot Tov wu emicyulw 
a mean uu dTUYE5 aro Kar dhSaunorecaTor. 1 
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tune, from the reflexions of virtue? Or 
could he be ſo entirely wretched as to find 
no comfort “ but in a reſolution to deſtroy a 
life which he had hitherto paſs'd with inno- 
cence and advantage? Sure they muſt know 
human nature very little who'can form ſuch 
a notion of it, or muſt have a very ſtrange 
one of their own. | "_ 
Mx x have been too much 'ihclin'd to 
draw characters of mankind in genkral from 
an obſervation very much confin'd, or from 
particular reflexions upon: themſelves. — 
Such people have either too much convers'd 
with the worſt of the ſpecies or have been 
none of the beſt of it themſelves. They have 
generally been ſuch as have derived a ſower- 
neſs from diſappointments” in life, or par- 
ticular opinions in religion ; or were crea- 

| | \, tures 


*The ſufferings of human life in one way very often 
are the means of producing great advantages of another 
kind, as Simplicius obſerves in Epiftet. p. 305. Lugd. Ka u 
S gruxſorary je 1 Ts ο,m n Eg gopnriu 
755 THY YUMY4CIAY TH5 of V X16 X24 THY xaSapory. ILasſa 
de T0:QuT&4 ) bY ard ov. £X 6 Th h eikes vrouealda. Kai 
Yap Tv un wett cg, 75 MN 74001] x νẽE“ Na - 
e N £510 To dyTFpwTw, «Twp. HW jun CHUTE 
Ts , & wat tor ex) eg ayagor To fs takus dias 
yer: Na Tue LM. Human life indeed is ſubje& to many 
diſaſters which are not to be avoided; but theſe are not fo 
intollerable that virtue and a right notion of things are not 
frequently ſufficient to ſupport the ſufferer, as the ſame 
author obſerves. K yap 7 a71uagna ny ͤ NN d- 
- @upe ny 24,1 TUT]n9nnat vx $511 £71 £1401 RAN d op NN e 

D TOY Soy (ud, p. 64. cap. 10. * 
I The French moraliſts as Rochfaucant D'eſprit, and Fel- 
legarde, and other writers, too much devoted to St. Zugu- 
in, 
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< Ad FL they bad 1 
wares ſo very praſligate, no 
way to appear tolerable, but by an undiſ- 
ringuiſbing ſatyr an the reſt of the Kind; or 
by charging all thaſe extravagancies bf be- 
 haviour chey could not n 
an e 


IT is not hard to confute this ceneral 
ſatyr by ſuch reflexions as plainly prove, 
that men are either not ſo very bad as ſome 
have repreſented chem to be; ary ach 
they act wrong, are not ſubject to any 

circumſtance of irreſiſtible inclination, as 


leave them no * at all of * . 
_ £\oþ 


1. Men are not generally ſo bad as Gon 
modern ſatyriſts have deſcrib'd chem; it 
muſt be confeſs d, that the errors of human 
life is a ſubject upon which it requires no 
great wit or invention to enlarge. But as it 
3s a certain way to make men worſe than 
they are, to repreſent them ſo, it is much 
more conducive to virtue, and more agreea- 


ble to humanity to indulge a little good- na- 


ture, 


fin, ſhave from certain odd principles ts manking 

_— in as bad a character; as Pr. Mandeville would chuſe 

— e them or any other writer againſt religion. It ſeems 

a judicious remark of an old writer; that the number 

—— of very or extremely bad men, is not ſo great 

as people fancy, Plato Phed. p. 133. Tis ww u l 
werofeg og eine, Tus t bare e us. 


e 
ture, in making ſuch allowances for the er- 

 rors or even crimes of men, of which they 

are capable by a fair interpretation. 


Nori is mote eaſy, or lefs to the 
purpoſe than to ſhew from unatteſted ſcraps 
of hiſtory, that there have been many par- 
ticular perſons, nay whole nations, who 
every age have ſo far departed from com- 
mon ſenſe and virtue, as to entertain very 
abſurd opinions, and to commit very great 
immoralities. Such obſervations, wete they 
never ſo well vouch'd, would not ſhew what 
is human nature; but only how far ſome 
may deviate from, and act contrary to its 
genuine principles. Was one to collect all 
the ſtories of men born in every age and 
country, with a "monſtrous figure and un- 
natural defects of body, the collection 
might be pretty large, tho' the whole fum 
of ſuch mishapen and imperfe& creatures 
muſt be inconſiderable, compar'd with the 
reſt of mankind whom nature has form'd 
after the common model. But ſure it would 
be very unjuſt to draw the picture of a hu- 
man body from one of theſe extraordinary 
productions. The fame injuſtice it is to 


make the particular | deformities of the hu- 


| - | man 

* See Philoſophical Diſcourſe on Death. y 
+ An ancient Pyrhagorean philoſopher gives this account 

of the monſtrous licentiouſneſs of ſome people, i& yd? 

Tg Tap (vow ajueTpis E71FvpIC; FOAAN cis anATLYETES 

op bas, Kat u Tas K T FUYATEILWY ure Tag ON 

TOY ue ονντν AIWTIWTATES wow aTHAY 0/10 œ N Kas £74 
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man underſtanding a ſtandard by which 
we judge of human reaſon or virtue in ge- 
neral; no doubt there have been always 
ſome of as odd and ſingular a caſt as to the 
make of their minds, as others have been 
in that of their bodies; but perhaps both 
theſe kind of irregular productions have not 
been leſs different from mankind in the bulk, 


than a brute is unlike to a man. 


Nox does it fignify to ſhew that ſome na- 
tions, remarkable for learning and politeneſs, 
have been diſtinguiſh'd by very extravagant 
opinions and cuſtoms no leſs unreaſonable; 
for the character of a people cannot prove all 
their ſentiments to be juſt, or their practi- 
ces accorduig.to nature. If we may be al- 
low'd to judge of nations, as we do with 
reaſon of pagticular men, none have thought 
and acted more fooliſhly in ſome inſtances 
than thoſe who have been higheſt f in their 
pretenſions to reaſon and philoſophy. There 


was likely more * virtue in the primitive 


ages 


@2TE&x]ovie Tacgyeo]o ue n TH. 112, TEVE. KATE 
pa F Hipparchus inter Mytholog. Cant. | 


7 Tec 72a; MA £ſyvs $20 tyeyoroTas [BrATIOES T6 or- 
rag gtd KA4 TOY aeufoy CHN Ag 1% ws pune? WC vo- 
pilCeSm.  Peripateticus citatus, Porp. de non eſu animal. 


Grotius de Veritate Rel. Chriſt, in Notis ad lib. I. 8 


* Sextus lays of Anaxagoras Hypotop. lib. 1. cap. 13. 
O M e, THY 100, 071 yiou viop 451 memny Qt, 76 
Je udp igt peray. Another deny'd there was any ſuch 
thing as motion, | hes e 

Indeed the antient philoſophers were generelly ſo fond 
of paradoxes, that one need not be ſurpris'd that they man- 


» 


tain'd ſtrange opinions cf religion and morality. _ 


1 Þ 


— RS | 
| ,,,, 0 FS Looks "© 4 
ages of the World, before the improvement 


of the ſciences, or invention of uſeful 


o 


arts than aftef. Before Soc ſocieties were 


form'd, men generally follow'd the untaught 
ſenſe of morals; the terrors of laws were not 
known, nor were ſeverer penalties of any uſe; 


as ſuch methods of correction did not become 


neceſſary till men had a temptation to de- 
ſerve them. It is certain that ancient wri- 
ters, hiſtorians as well as poets, agree that 
government was introduc'd for the puniſh- 
ment of crimes, and that mankind loſt their 
primitive innocence-* with the rudeneſs and 
ſimplicity of their manners. We cannot in- 
deed give any account of the riſe and ſpring 
of this degeneracy, nor of its various pro- 
greſs afterwards. - However as ſome, modern 
nations who are deſcended-from the wiſeſt 
and braveſt progenitors, are _ undoubtedly 
known to have degenerated from their origi- 
nal . virtue, and are noted for certain vices 
unknown. to the ancient Greeks and Romans : 
In the ſame manner we may judge of man- 
kind in general, whoſe apoſtacy from their 
primitive integrity is not the leſs certain 
from hiſtory, that our reaſon is not able to 
trace it to its proper origin. 


* Sed poſtquam tellus ſcelere eſt imbuta nefando, 
3 — omnes cupida de mente fugarunt, 
Perfudere manus fraterno ſanguine fratres, &c. Catullus, 
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WHAT may be the particular cauſe of 
this depravation is not ſo clear; one ma 
obſerve in general, that the ſenſe of virtue 
in the vulgar has been in all ages more = 
ported by a tradition of facts than by the 
ſtrength of their own reflexion ; it is proba- 


ble therefore that the failure of this tradi- 


tion had no little ſhare in the general cor- 


ruption of manners. 


WHATEVER Nn we may make 
concerning the cauſe, the effects and extent 


of this depravity ſeem to have been too 
much aggravated, both by ſome who were 
nd friends to religion, and others who have 


miſtaken its intereſt f. 


No r to enter into the ſecret ſprings 
and motives of human actions, which are 
too cloſe a ſcene to be reveal'd. If we con- 


ſider thoſe appearances of vice which a- 


bound in the world, and the more obvious 
character of human actions, we ſhall eaſily 
perceive that theſe are of ſuch a nature, 


and ariſe from ſuch cauſes as are fairly cap- 


able of ſome extenuations. 


* M1sTAXE and paſſion are the ordi- 

pary ſources. of an irregular and hurtful 

4 5 | | CON- 

F Many writers of morality, ſuch as Rochſurcant D'eſprit, 

very unjuſtly condemn ſelf-love as an irregularity, and then 
make all our actions to proceed from it. 


* Ignorance and falſe opinions commonly lead men a- 
ſtray in their practice. A judicious writer obſer ves, that our 


irregular 


TE 
conduct. Virtue cannot be acquir'd with- 
out ſome reſſexion, which unthinking peo- 
ple are not willing to give; ſloth betrays, 
them into a habit of inattention, and inat- 
irregular paſſions ariſe from bad education, ignorance,” or 


conſtitution} Newe/. ate: cue, p. 188. Oxon, efywalles * 17 


14 Qauad i Tit Jon ic Tete Tur dig. 2x15 49. 
Nur Seta ure xtc Whereas other animals, 
ys a 


famous hiſtorian, are only flaves ' to chelr appetites Ny 
6 To 5 a E220 7 
Ss Toy 


Mankind are likewiſe ſeduc'd by their opinion 
x Coch Tas Ts conaTCr writuuias He mo 


erypoToy oC ra: mercdeSoZauWoy uw nilov n 12 Thy 7: 20M 
evov euaeprarar, Polybius, Which gave Socrates occaſio t 
lay it down as a maxim, that no man eyer offended buy 2 


thro' ignorance, unde mex7]auv aacz gHH,ανj˖jw-⅛ @ 
#t amyvorar, Axiſt. Etch. p. 195. Ox. And the fame was 
ſentiment of Plato as one of the antients informs us, Alciups 
Etogyw, p. 65. Of. —— tay morn T1, agg Tov op N 
ve ajprd vids nat ageyourlis TEro Tagey now ares 
TIK@T Ev. | $ | | | : 204 
Paſſion, as an antient philoſopher obſerves, commits a 
violence on the mind, making thoſe who are ſubje& to its 
wer act contrary to their known intereſt, as a skittiſh 
e runs away with the rider. Na 4a $@- Biagimer eve 
ws” NK BOAAB6KIS -g. Tus er Tels ve &c. T 
apud Saim. in Epittetum. $0 Plato ſpeaks of ſome who 
were ſo overcome by the ſenſe of pleafure and pain as to 
be incapable of acting according to reaſon, eder, axxe 
cb, BeATI® wr qu eue: 1g, Tivas nilas ndovor my- 
Fav e TUuav, De Legib. lib. 10. p. 210. Cant. This pro- 
of human nature, to be hurried into bad action by 
the violence of deſire, anger, and other appetites, was com- 
plain'd of by heathens as a weakneſs and depravity of our 
minds, Platin. lib. 8. Ennead, apud Salm. « de Tis ade 
reiay N, Thu Nj. atyor barady nat Lx rer 
ear aTo Tav)O ee may nl, prey „Luunrey ww 
es er. Uhu <bpps3irer fs eg op weomern Is os S 
zaTe Foes. Which depravity, as ſome obſerve, occaſion'd 
an uneaſy conflict in the mind diſtracted by different incli- 
nations, Auctor wite Pyth. apud Photium, ode en won mnor 
Savabuer rarer ores Pugpnooy Tor Broy £04), eu tap 
TOY QAAGY UT9fLIcs ot ot eTa Wes Bs uro r 
Dia pogo Sorapeey af]iorwperer, Bree 
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tention makes them liable to a thouſand er- 
rors. Such are apt to be ſeduc'd by a 
wrong notion of intereſt, or flattered by ex- 


pectation to commit a crime. Prejudices 


early 'receiv'd and confirm'd by the autho- 
rity of example, or it may be ſome ori- 
ginal defect in the thinking power, may 
often create a difficulty of judging right, 
and therefore muſt ſuppoſe a leſſer degree of 
guilt in acting wrong. b gl 


Ir is eaſy to frame a notion how far a 
mind ſincere, tho' leſs firm in the cauſe of 
virtue, may be overcome by a particular 
fondneſs, which, tho' it owes its ſtrength to 
indulgence, may have likewiſe ſome founda- 
tion in nature . Love and hope firſt make 

| men 


*. The conſtitution of our bodies is another ſourſe of our 
diſorders, not only by. an influence upon our minds; but 


as they are the ſubje& of many wants, diſeaſes, and many 


of thoſe irregular affections take their riſe here, which divert 


us from the purſuits. of virtue. Mueras wv agyoaias maps * 


x4 76 Twpd Hi THY eva. raidy TEeapny (£71 de TIVES roco 
F290 TT w710 ehhmod iCunty nuoy Thy Ts or nog, gpwr 
T@Vv TS Kat &T1FvMhtay Kar goCav xa rid oahwy 172%) 2Þ amrwy 
Ke QAVRERLS EjATIAT ASCOT nas . Plato Phad. p. 86. 
Cant. 255 7% 

Io the ſame purpoſe Xenoph. Arch. cap. 12, lib. 3. pag. 
210. Tis un boden OT Kal & TETW WOAAG {a&YAAG D 


A StraTopn vyticuvey 70 Gwpd. Kai MIN nat avvpic 


xl Pax e Kat (advice MONANAKIS e \ic, THV Ts Ow> 
uar & rayetiay eg Thy diavoray, ee e WS Ku Fes 
S ,d iu, and theſe effects are not ſtrange if we 
conſider the intimate union of the body and the mind, and 
their mutual influence upon, and ſympathy one with ano» 
ther, for as Ariſtotle obſerves, £SaraarJev Tas. dtavotas 
vr Toy Ts 0047 © aa para! x44 TEwaYlny q Tous Tuc 
Jun ThYNuAT: T9 0pd, TVuARYHy. See more to this 
| purpoſe 
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men blind, and then hurry them on a pre- 
cipice; pleaſe them ſo long with a Siren's 
ſong till they have loſt the ſenſe of danger, 
and the means to avoid it: In fine, ſo poſ- 
ſeſs their imagination with a diſtant good 
that they have no apprehenſion of a preſent 
evil. 1 * 


Suck irregular paſſions not only involve 
the underſtanding in a cloud, but create to 
men a multitude of imaginary wants; which, 
as they are not to be ſupply'd in a fair way, 
muſt neceſſarily engage in unwarrantable 
purſuits: f No wonder then the mind, in this 

Ng W's b 121 hurry 
purpoſe in Julianus Apoſtata in oratione ſolis, and Salmas 
in his Comment, on Epictetus. | 

Thus as a body well diſpos'd may be ſubſervient to the 
mind in the offices of reaſon and religion, ſo an inconve- 
nient conſtitution may be a very great hinderance to virtue. 
epyevoy Yaey 7 0wpe Tis LN £av hp wwitrdeC rar 
rec u an ourepye Tn Nvyn Kat awth £4 ende,, 
£4Y de arena, turd (Ce, nai Tore your Tn Tun 
anouayouir mes Thu avemiTndcorTuTa opyars. Neme, 
p. 113. Ox. Whatever bad actions may ariſe from ignorance 
and falſe opinion from paſſion, and unhappy conſtitution. of 
the body, unfayourable to religion, nature has directed our 
aims right, and no man miſſes of happineſs but by ſome miſ- 
take, which gives him a wrong bias in the purſuit of it, auap- 
Tave uy -duyn (lays a wile writer) or £914Tas ay as 
Naa map” 7: ayavoy, Salluſt, cap. 11, or as Ariſtotle to 
the ſame purpoſe: SA os $45&- v To ov a aryayoy 
NN Y ©dtv0juevor, Ethic. p. 342, In fine, however we 
account for the cauſe of our ill conduct, there is a neceſſit 
of owning ſome preſent defect of human nature to whic 
we muſt aſcribe it; how we came by this depravity is a 
point of too difficult ſpeculation for mere unaſſiſted reaſon. 

F Aezvor, cap. 3. lib, 2. Eth. p. 57. Titer nd yap N 
Auerag (ge n nu apern, ia ww ] ndony Ta pawnxe 
TexTloww ic Ts Thu nunlu TOY KANG! ATE; ote9 a. 
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RS 
hutry of defite, and fancy d neceſſity ſuffers 
ſuch diſtutbance as to forget the juſt ſent 
ments of nature, and the proper meaſures of 


* 
o 


Tux guilty perſon from an unfortunate 
fituation is frequently preſs'd by a motive 
ſo violent that no ordinary virtue can reſiſt 
it; the dire images of poverty and diſgrace 
haunt his mind, at the ſame time he is 
urg d by the painful ſenſations of thirſt and 


SoMEgTriMEs bad ations are done not 
with an intention of doing hurt, but to a- 
void it; a groundleſs ſuſpicion is allarm'd, 
and ſelf- love muſt be in arms to retaliate 
an imaginary wrong or an injury which 
was not intended. | 


Many honeſt people, who have a bad 


judgment but a very good meaning, are hur- 


ry'd into a behaviour equally pernicious to 


themſelves and the publick, merely by ap- 


prehenſions which men of deſign have induſ- 


triouſly infuſed into them. It is eaſy to 
conceive how an ambitious demagogue may 


wich a little art, and a deal of malice work 
an unthinking croud into ſuch violent fer- 
ments as may end in very fatal reſoluti- 
ons. A ſmall ſhare of the guilt of what is 


done under ſuch diſorders muſt lie at the 


people's door. For if oppreſſion is ſufficient 
| to 


[ 145 ] 


ro make a wiſe man mad, It is nor range 


that the groundleſs fears of it artfully 
inculcated upon weak minds ſhould be e- 
nough to make thoſe mad who are not 
wiſe. And people in ſuch circumſtances, 
whatever their actions may be, cannot be ve- 
ry criminal. M nm 

Many bad actions, which have produc'd 
the worſt conſequences to ſociety, have pro- 
ceeded from a commendable motive in the 
agent, ſuch as a regard to the publick, and 
a zeal for the common rights of mankind; 
or from ſome miſtaken notions of religion. 


IT is natural for men “ to be fond of liber- 
ty, and jealous of every attempt to deprive 
them of ſo great a bleſſing; virtuous minds 
have a paſſion for their country, which no- 
thing can extinguiſh; tho' a weak ſort of 
tenderneſs, ſuch as mothers bear to their chil- 
dren, is apt to lead the leſs judicious into 
improper expreſſions, When this jealouſy 
for the publick is awaken'd by a groundleſs 
ſuſpicion, like a mighty torrent it carries all 
before it. Nothing leſs can aſſuage the fu- 
ry of a multitude but the deſtruction of 


* Hatred and envy are too commonly the companions 
of power, hence the actions of the beſt princes have been 
lac'd in the worſt light, when there was nothing to be ex- 
ected from flattery, or no danger from ſuch unjuſt cenſure; 
it were eaſy to prove this by inſtances. That bad princes 
have been made worſe, one cannot eaſily doubt who reads 
the lives of the fuſt Roman Emperours. 


U thoſe 
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waar from whom they are taught to appre- 


end a danger. Hiſtory is full of thoſe diſ- 


orders. Indeed ſo much miſchief has been 
done from an apprehenſion of publick injury, 
and ſo many innocent ſacrifices have been 


made to a popular reſentment, either pro- 


vok'd by bad uſage, or alarm'd by miſ- 
taken fears, that one could almoſt fancy 
that all the advantages of ſociety were not 
ſufficient to balance all theſe bad conſe- 
quences. It would be very unjuſt how- 
ever to frame a notion of mankind from 
the effects of paſſion in thoſe who want rea- 
ſon or experience to moderate its tranſports, 
Nay, thoſe excurſions of zeal for the pub- 
lick, however hurtful in the effects, yet as 
they proceed from a notion of publick good, 
or an irregular warmth in the purſuit of it, 


expreſs ſomething in it ſelf commendable, 
For what is generally the cauſe of ſuch com- 


motions but the ill-judging + ſimplicity of 


thoſe who are the tools perhaps of a parti- 


cular man's intereſt or ambition; and who 
may pretend to the virtue of loving their 
country even while they have the misfor- 
tune not to know its intereſt, from an igno- 
rance which is top common and necellary 
to be criminal. | 


FALSE notions of religion inconſiſtent 
with charity and publick good too often 
"We; 15 engage 


F The Author of this Diſcourſe does not intend by theſe 


remarks to make any alluſion to ſome late political qua 


rels with which he could haye nothing to do. 


Kaas! 


engage men to commit crimes againſt ſocle- 
ty; it is exceeding odd, that acts of cruelty 
{ſhould ever paſs for proper expreſſions of re- 
gard to the Deity ; but education has a force 
even upon reaſonable minds which one can- 
not eaſily imagine, And tho" hiſtory too 

well informs us what cruelties an . 
zeal has produc'd, yet this unnatural effect 
of devotion ſhews more the ſtrength of a 


bad religion than any original cortuption of 
human nature. 


' IT. were eaſy to ſſtew from other caſes; 
hs as the actions of men are not always ſo 
bad as they appear, ſo the characters of men 
may in many inſtances by a reaſonable inter- 


pretation be conſider d as much better chan 
their actions. 


THost curſory temarks are not deſign'd 
to excuſe the ill conduct of men, or to leſ- 
ſen their real guilt; they only ſhew that hu- 
man nature is not altogether ſo bad as aj 
pearances may fignify, Men muſt be too 
much to blame after all the apologies one 
can frame for them. Bur if the diſorders of 
life generally proceed from paſſion and miſ- 
take ariſing from inattention, and if neither 
of theſe motives are always or generally the 
effects of an original neceſſity, but might 
have been prevented by a proper endeavour; 
it muſt appear very unjuſt to charge God 
with our follies becauſe we are pleas'd to 
make fools of ourſelves. 


U 2 | 2: It 


| _ [rag8:Þ 
2. IT will be proper therefore to conſider, 
whether men are under any ſuch circum- 
ſtances of neceſſity, as ſome, to deſtroy the 


principles of natural religion, have thought 
fit to deſcribe them. | 


| Norn ING 1s plainer than that men muſt 
have liberty to be capable of blame; for 
which reaſon all thoſe who have been the 


moſt artful enemies of religion have attack'd 
this foundation of it. 


Hap the author of our being ſo contriv'd 
our nature as to 'make us the meer tools 
of appetite and paſſion, as reaſon muſt be 
a very uſeleſs faculty upon ſuch a ſuppoſi- 

tion; fo the human mind could be conſi- 
der'd in no other light, than as a machine 
of a very odd and irregular contrivance, in 
which the maker had thrown away abun- 

dance of art upon a very bad deſign; nor 
would it be leſs abſurd to aſcribe virtue or 

oodneſs to a thing ſo paſſive, than to make 
it the production of a cauſe perfectly wile. 


BuT if mankind are always maſters of 
themſelves, ſo far as the virtue of their acti- 
ons is concern'd, thoſe may be very bad, 
and the author of their being no way charge- 


a 


F Cicero de Fato. Ad animorum motus voluntarios non eſt 
requirenda externa cauſa, motus enim voluntarius eam natu- 
ram in ſe ipſe continet ut fit in noſtra poteſtate nobiſque pa- 


_ nec id ſine cauſa, ejus enim rei cauſa ipſa natura eft. 
dect. 11. 
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able upon that account. Whether men have 
any ſuch power to act or not, in many caſes 
is a matter of experience, and cannot be de- 
termin d by a metaphyſical reaſoning. And 
if experience muſt determine the queſtion, 
we ſhall not only have the multitude of 
judges on the ſide of liberty; but indeed all 
who have not philoſophy enough to argue 
themſelves out of a common feeling; which 
in a caſe of this nature muſt carry in it 


much more weight and evidence, than all 


the niceties of ſpeculation on the other fide. 


IT is not hard for men of leiſure and in- 
vention to find difficulties ſufficient to puzzle 
the cleareſt ſubjects. - Nothing more is re- 
quiſite but that the affair be very abſtruſe, 
and people in the humour to diſpute. Some 
there have been, both ancient and modern, 


+ who by a philoſophy extremely profound, 
| | and 


+ Aul. Gel. Noctes Atticz, cap. 5, lib. de Pyrrhon. Ni- 
bil enim decernunt nihil conſtituunt, ſed inquirendo conſideran- 
doque quidnam ſit omnium rerum de quo decerni conſtituique 
poſſunt, at ne videre quoque plane quicquam neque audire ſe 
.putent ; ſed ita pati * quaſi videant vel audiant. 

So Ariſtozeles de Cœlo, lib. 3. cap. 1. Tully mentions the 
ſame ſceptical philoſophers under another name, Academ. 
lib. 2. p. 139. Edit. Daviſ. Quid Cyrenæi videntur? minim 
contempti qui negant eſſe quicquam quod percipi poſſit extrinſe- 
cus, ea ſe ſola percipere que tacta intimo ſeniiunt ut dolorem 
& voluptatem, neque ſe quo quid colore aut quo ſono ſit ſcire, 
ſed tantum ſentire adfici ſe quodam modo. Notwithſtanding 
this author's judgment, it ſeems a very contemptible philo- 
ſophy, if it can deſerve that name at all, which endeayours 
to reaſon people out of the higheſt evidence ; nor would it be 


of any uſe to confute ſo vain a paradox, as it would be to no 


purpoſe, for if our ſenſes are not to be depended on, our 
reaſon cannot deſerye to be truſted, 


— — 
* —— —— ere 


| 
' 
/ 
N 


nuturales & antecedentes; nam nihil e 


. 
and ſome may be apt to think very idle, 
have ventur'd to queſtion the actual exiſ- 
rence of thoſe things we ſec and feel meer. 
ly from ſome difficulties in the idea of ſen- 
ſation, and the ſubſtratum of matter ; but 
common fenſe is too ſtubborn a thing to 
yield to a mere philoſophical difficulty from 
which nothing is exempted. Indeed, if the 
evidence of feeling, or the inward conſciouſ- 
neſs of every man's experience (excepting ſome 
metaphyſicians) was to be confuted by 4 
fubtlery not only philoſophy but common 
ſenſe muſt end in learned chicane : But as 
we either want ideas or proper terms to ex- 
preſs them in queſtions of this kind, a mari 
muſt loſe his time in the moſt diſagreeable 
manner, who employs' it in ſuch ſpecula- 
tions . * | 


Bur to return to our ſubject, it cannot be 
deny'd that paſſion * and external objects have 

+ Philoſophy at firſt ſeems to have been a ſimple inqui- 
ry into facts, without that idle and contentious ſubtilty 
which the vanity of the Greek Sophiſts introduc'd afterwards, 
by which it became an art of trifling, as a learned Father 
of the church obſerves, Clem. Alex. Strom. $. c. 1. N 
ds o TaRAWUOTATI TAY QINITOQAY £71 T0 je BUT EV Kat 
&Togeiv Epiegy]o ot wi tyap vewTieu T map EAN N- 
cogr To PACTIPUAS KEIMS KOL ATEALS EAZY KINGS uαα R 
$Er5Ih@s eis THY ay pro ov £Zayorlar GAvactey, It is well 
that the gentlemen of the royal Society, and ſome other re- 
formers in philoſophy have purſued knowledge in a better 
Way. 

: Cicero de Fato, cap. 5. Non enim ſi alii ad alia pro- 
Fenfiores ſunt propter cauſas natarales & antecedentes; idcirto 
rtiam noſtrarum voluntatum atque adpetitionum ſunt cauſe 

1 in noſtra poteſtate ſi 
| : res 


1 1 
too great a ſhare in human actions to leave 
men at liberty, either to act or not in every 
particular inſtance; men are often led head- 
long by a blind and unreaſonable impulſe; 
but are they therefore never calm and undiſ- 
turb'd? are men never free from the influence 
of a prevailing intereſt, or an overruling af- 
fection? Do they never conſider things in 
themſelves without a bias from external ob- 
jets ; and does not the mind frequently 
come to a reſolution after a. cloſe and ma- 
ture ſurvey of the reaſons or motives of 
action? And after a perſon has determin'd 
to act, may he not ſuſpend the action till 
he has better conſider'd the reaſons of choice? 
What can be more plain than that this pre- 
caution muſt ſuppoſe him free from any 
preſent neceſſity ? It is very true indeed, 
when a perſon has finally determin'd him+ 
ſelf to act, he can have no longer a liberty 
to act otherwiſe; but this final determina- 
tion is the action it ſelf, and ſure it cannot 
be proper to ask whether a man retains a 
power of acting one way, in the very in- 
ſtant he acts another f. | ; 
Ir muſt be own'd indeed, that mankind 
are apt enough to be mov'd by external ap- 
pearances, 


res ita ſe haberet: Nunc vero ſatemur valentes imbecilli eſſe- 
mus non eſſe id in nobis. Guis enim ex eo cogi puiat ne ſe- 
Framus aut ambulemus voluntatis eſſe. 

F One may ſee an excellent Defence of Liberty in the 
Letters which paſs'd between Dr. Clark and Mr. Leibnitx. 
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pearances, and that objects appear in a very 


different light to'the mind according to the 
preſent temper and circumſtances of the a- 
gent. It is likewiſe true, that actions may 
become neceſſary or unavoidable by the vio- 
lent influence of a particular fituation * on 
the mind ; bur _ are not ordinarily plac'd 
in ſuch circumſtances of neceflity. Beſides 
this neceſſity ariſing from an extraordinary 


combination of circumſtances may well e- 


nough conſiſt with an original liberty. For 
it does not prove that our affections are ever 
at the command of outward objects, or our 
reaſons are always controll'd by our affecti- 
ons; experience on the contrary proves that 
our actions ſometimes follow our under- 
ſtanding; or, if they don't, the moſt igno- 
rant are not ſubject to any unhappy neceſ- 


fity of acting from a wrong judgment. 


WHATEVER may be the bad influence of 
ungovern'd paſſions, or a miſtake of intereſt 
in any preſent unnatural ſtate of the mind, 
the author of nature cannot with any 
juſtice be chargeable with this neceſſity, ot 
the conſequences of it, unleſs it be the re- 

| | | ſult 

* Chryſippus in Cicero makes this compariſon, to recon- 
eile human liberty with the influence of external objects. 


De Fato ſect. 19. Ut zgitur qui protruſit Cylindrum dedit ei 
principium motionis volubilitatem non dedit z ſic viſum objec- 


tum imprimit illud quidem & ſignabis in animo ſuam ſpeciem, 


ſed aſſenſio noſtra erit in poteſtate; neque quemadmodum in 
Cylinaro diflum eſt — pul/a quod reliquium eff ſuapte 


v & natura movebitur. © 


ſult of cauſes properly natural *; whatever 
conſtraint, the force of habit may impoſe, 
as that is acquir'd by our own fault, ic muſt 
only be aſcrib'd to ourſelves. Men indeed 
may contract invincible inclinations to act 
wrong, and bind themſelves with the tyes 
of an acquir'd neceſſity; but what way ſo- 
ever they may forfeit their liberty, tis ſuffi- 
cient. to clear the ſupreme goodneſs that they 
once had it; or that any natural impedi- 
ments to virtue, ariſing from temper and 
circumſtances, might have been originally 
conquer'd by a proper endeavour, A 


To preſerve our notions of a ſupreme good- 
neſs, it is neceſſary to keep always in mind, 
what particular ſtate of the mind and affec- 
tions is properly natural to us as men, or 

culiar to us as creatures of a certain make, 
and what impotence to virtue has been con- 
traced by a wilful repetition of ill conduct. 


BEroRx one has arriv'd at a ſufficient age 
for acting any reaſonable part in life, che 
native innocence of the mind is tinctur'd by 
falſe ſentiments leading to diſorder ; the paſ- 
ſions have taken a wrong courſe, and ate 
turn'd out of the road of virtue; ſome 
phantom of happineſs is made an idol of 


* Salluſt. de Provid. p. 18. Ker 706 147 Quo'y 
£4710 era yaFo Yiverar male, To d Texqnvor Lakes, 
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the ſoul ;- irregular propenflons, inconſiſtent 
with our own peace and the happineſs of o- 
thers, may be too deeply fix'd for an ordi- 
nary reſolution to root them out. A man in 
ſuch a depravation of temper, will be apt 
to frame apologies for his ill conduct; and 
to make himſelf appear leſs guilty will be 
inclin'd to confound nature and habit the 
effects of his own indulgence, and an irre- 
ſiſtible weakneſs of the mind; but would 
ſuch a perſon aſcend in his own reflexion to 
the riſe f and ſpring of every vicious or ir- 
regular affection, he muſt eaſily perceive, 
that the beginnings of vice had been no hard 
conqueſt, had he been at proper pains to aſ- 
{1ſt the weakneſs of nature by giving a con- 
trary bent to her too forward inclinations 
one way, and by a particular ſurvey of eve- 
ry defect or irregularity in his preſent tem- 
per, and tracing it to its original ſource, he 
ſhall find it reſemble ſome great river, which 
however not very conſiderable in the origin 
has gradually ſwell'd into a vaſt current, by 
the continual acceſſion of ſmaller ſtreams *. 
14% "rr 87 RE TRus 


Men who have once poſſeſs'd a natural liberty of act- 
ing virtuouſly, may loſe it by a vitious indulgence, Ariſlorle 
illuſtrates this obſervation by a proper compariſon, E:h1c, 
lib. 3. cap. 6. warp vIagi): Aifor £7" ary uraToy d- 
XaCav ann of e auTH T0 BaAGY as e 1 tyap afXv 
aUT®, £79 d]. xa1 79 adity dt TO dKARSO © dp'{ns 
Mw ern roter O jan N $10 exov]es 01, Wore u- 
x eg MY e | 

* The original depravity of human nature being a doc- 
trine peculiar to the Chriſtian religion, it was not proper to 
take notice of it here, . 


: ( 135] a 
Wr have endeavour'd in the preceedihg 
Reflexions to ſhew certain characters of a 
wiſe and good defign in the make and con- 
ſtitution of human nature, and the relation 
of other beings to our happineſs ; . from 


which; without the help of any metaphyſi- 


cal ſkill, we may certainly infer that good- 
neſs and unity of the ſupreme Being which 
are the neceſſary principles of all religion. 
From which reflexions duly conſider'd, theſe 
concluſions muſt naturally follow. 


1. THAT there is a plan laid for the hap- 
pineſs of mankind in the frame of human 
nature, and a various combination of exter- 
nal objects fitted for our enjoyment; which 
nothing can ordinarily defeat but our own 
ill conduct “. 


2. Tü Ar 


* As for the evils to which human life is obnoxious, they 
are either ſuch as have a neceſſary connexion with the pre- 
ſent ſtate of mankind, as a Stoick Philoſopher obſerves con- 
cerning dfſeaſes, Aul. Gell. Noctes Attica, lib. 6. cap, 1. Non 
fuiſſe hoc principale nature conſilium ut fuceret homints morbis 
ob non ios, nunquam enim hoc conveniſſe nature auttori paren- 
tique rerum omnium bonorum. Sed cum multa inquit atque 
magna gigneret pareretque aptiſſima & utiliſſima dis quoqut 
ſimul agnata ſunt incommoda 1s ipſis que faciebat cohærentia: 
eaque non per naturam ſed per — =: quaſdam neceſſarias 
facta dicit quod ipſe appellat, x72 magaronu3raw, of, 
2. Theſe evils are effects of human liberty, ſo that nothing 
but the deſtruction of that could altogether prevent them. 
Thus we cannot imagine any virtue in conſulting the in- 
tereſts of ſociety, if men were abſolutely incap-ble of act- 
ing otherwiſe; all the pernicious effe&s therefore of pride; 
ambition, and every irregular ſpecies of felf-Jove; which 
tends to our own or the publick unhappineſs, are only 
abuſes of that prineiple which is the ſource of every virtue: 

X Z 3: Many 
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- 2:/T HAT notwithſtanding our preſent de- 
generaey there are certain natural principles 
and affections in mankind leading to the 
practice of virtue, and conſequently both to 
publick and private happineſs. 

. SS dhe 3, THAT 

1. Many of thoſe evils proceed from ignorance and miſtake 
of intereſt, which might have been prevented by a proper 
care to inform ourſelves, Theſe put men upon a wrong 
purſuit of happineſs, as Plate juſtly obſerves, 2 Alcibiad. 


p. 242. —-— % tov S1YTw To 5 it ge- 
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4. Many of the hardſhips of life have no real exiſtence 
but in the imagination or diſcontent of the ſufferer ; be- 
ing only a want of ſomething which we vainly ſuppoſe to 
be neceſſary to happineſs, as riches, honour and learni 
Concerning theſe poſſeſſions Seneca juſtly obſerves, Omnia 
ifta bona que nos ſpecioſa ſed fallaci voluptate delectant, E 
cunia, dignitas, potentia, aliaque complura ad que generis hu 
mani ceca cupiditas ſtupeſcit, cum labore poſſidentur, cum in- 
vidia conſpicuuntur, — ipſos quos ornant premunt, plus mi- 
nantur quam proſunt. Seneca * Polyb. lib. 1. 8 
4. The greateſt pain of life ariſes from a diſorderly ex- 
ceſs of love, hope, fear, and other affections; which muſt 
neceſſarily create torment even in the higheſt affluence of 


outward poſſeſſion, as one well obſerves, a de? pudtoy 


TuyayE 4g Yveus oitodoue ReaTaTY;, av pn TH TAN Kar 
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Jens -7vppiror]; 3 the feaveriſh deſire of happineſs bei 

only .inflam'd by outward gratification, Ferum eſt. profetto 
(fays a philoſopher in Aulus Gellius, cap. 8. lib. 9.) quod 


ol ſervato rerum uſu ſapientes viri dixerunt multos agere qui 


multa habent magnamque indigentiam naſci ex magna inopia, 
ſed non ex magna copia, multa enim deſiderari ad multa que 


habes tuenda. | 

In fine, as the greateſt evils ariſe frgm à bad conduct, 
the only method to prevent them is to gþvern our appetites 
in the queſt of happineſs, and inſtead of ſenſual indulgence, 
and other wrong methods of purſuit, to ſeek that ſelf-enjoy- 
ment which conſiſts in the acts of virtue and 2 
Hence Ariſiotle obſerving that a bad man was at a perpetual 
Arife with himſelf, and liable to a painful remorſe, adviſes 
people to ſtudy goodneſs, as the only means to reconcile 
a man to his own breaſt, and to prgcure him the we 
ys \ ures 


r 
-:4, Thar as virtue or reaſonable! p 

ſuit of happineſs is nor a thingimpradticable, 
ſo the practice of it ordinarily-pfaduces as 
many advantages, as together with che na- 
tural pleaſures of ſenſe and reflexion, ſuffi- 
ciently compenſate thoſe evils to which hy- 


man life 18 commonly expos d. 2 


4. THAT the author of a ſyſtem in 
which ſo many cauſes are put together with 
ſuch a various and admirable contrivance, 
all conſpiring in our happineſs, muſt be per- 
fectly good, and can be but one. 


5. THAT as our ideas of one "ſupreme 
Being, of perfect wiſdom and.goodneſs, are 
deriv d not from nice and abſtracted ſpecula- 
tions, but from plain reflexions upon human 
nature, and external objects calculated for 
our uſe: So ſpeculations out of this ſphere 
of obſervation, cannot be. of any great or 
at leaſt general uſe to prove the Being or 
perfections of the Deity ; concerning which 
thoſe muſt be capable of the higheſt certain- 
ty who have no skill either in metaphyſical 
or natural philoſophy. 


8 A 
ſures of friendſhip and benevolence. E: Jun re rg £y av 
Atey £51 ay pdx]ion The pox Fnecas K 
Kal. THC TW ETIEKN Hy dt 5ST Yap TE9S WTOY AV KAI ers- 
po - Were. Arift, Eth, p. 401, And ſurely the re- 
flexions of virtue with the innocent entertainments of life, 
are more than ſufficient to balance thoſe unavoidable evils 
to which good men are ordinarily liable; eſpecially when 
the proſpect of a future happineſs is added to the account; 
a proſpect which is highly reaſonable upon the ſuppoſition 
of a ſupreme goodnels, | 
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A late writer of a particular character 
bas * ventur'd to propoſe a very deſpe- 
rate remedy againſt the misfortunes of life: 
And truly, if there is ſuch an unavoidable 
ſeries of miſery and vice in the preſent ſtate 
of mankind, as he pretends, the unhappy 
do not ſeem to be capable of any better con- 
ſolation. The preceeding reflexions or others 
of the ſame nature may poſſibly furniſh a 


fitter entertainment to the minds of the un- 


fortunate, by diverting their melancholy to 
a ſubject infinitely more agreeable ; a ſubject 
which cannot but pleaſe the virtuous part of 
mankind, and as for thoſe of a different 
character they owe it to their own ill 


choice, that they are incapable of the ſame 


ſatis faction. | 
| Wr 


* Self-murther; which ſome late writers have undertaken 


0 defend, was condemn'd by the beſt authors of antiquity. 


Macrobius makes Plato expreſs himſelf in this manner, cap. 
13. lib. 1. In Som. Scip. nos eſſe in dominio deorum quorum 
autela & providentia gubernamur; nihil autem eſſe invito do- 
mino de his quæ poſſidet ex eo loco in quo ſuum conſtituerat 
conferendum : & ſicut qui vitam mancipio extorquet alieno 
crimine non carebit, ita eum qui finem ſibi domino necdum ju- 
bente quæſiverit non ab ſolutionem * ſed Reatum. Which 
words are but a tranſlation of a paſſage in his Phado, p. 80. 
Cantab. Kati nuas Tus av3pwnes & TwY KT Tos 
Fezors eve Ef a 

Ariſtotle condemns ſelf-murther as an injury to ſociety, 
Ethic. lib. 6: p. 241. o fs J opylw souTwy opaT]or eixwy 
TeTo Peg. YER Tov veluoy 0 un e o youCr = Jo TIS 
ors Cnjutor hai Tis , M s £51 To wauro Sands: 
eas]: os Thy mov dul In another place he makes it 
to be the action of a coward, Ethic. cap. 10. lib. i. p. 37. 
I ſhall conclude with an epigram of Martial. | 


Rebus in adverſis facile eſt contemnere vitam 8 
* . Fortiver ille facit qui miſer eſſe poteſt. Ep. 57: 


* 
ds. 


LED 

Wr xx men content to act the part which 
nature, or rather the author has aſſign'd to 
them, no degree of ſuffering could ſo far 
diſconcert them as to make them forget a 
ſupreme goodneſs, and that their lives are 
only at the diſpoſal of the author. 


Or all the evils to which human life is 
expos'd, thoſe of our own procuring are 
the worſt; a guilty reflexion with the pain 
of diſcontent, are the ſtings which make 
every other hardſhip intolerable, and none 
can be ſuch, if the ſufferer is ſtrengthen d 
by a ſenſe of the Deity. | 

MERE exiſtence tho' allay'd with ſome 
inconvenience had been a favour; but when 
the author of our nature had added to a be- 
ing we could not pretend to deſerve ſo ma- 
ny advantages, and placed us in ſo large a 
ſphere of enjoyment, among ſo many eaſy 
opportunities of receiving pleaſure, as well 
from the innocent entertainments of ſenſe 
and appetite as from the nobler exerciſe of 
reflexion and ſocial love, and made ſo ma- 
ny obvious proviſions for the general happi- 
neſs of the ſpecies, of Which individuals 
muſt ſhare as they are parts of the whole; 
for creatures ſo highly diſtinguiſh'd by a di- 
vine bounty to diſtruſt his goodneſs, and to 
act the part of deſerters, muſt ſurely imply a 


yery criminal ingratitude, 
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